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"RELIGION IN PRESENT WORLD CRISIS’ 


ANY persons have been troubled by the 

doubt that, since religion did not prevent 
the present terrible war, religion is merely a fairy 
tale. But as logically one might complain that 
an unused revolver failed to stop a thief and con- 
sequently, therefore, the whole theory of a leaden 
bullet propelled through a rifled barrel by an ex- 
plosion of gun powder is merely a myth. Both 
religion and a revolver depend for their effective- 
ness upon being properly used by human beings. 
The present world conflagration is due, not to the 
ineffectiveness of religious principles, but to the 
fact that fundamental religious principles com- 
mon to Judaism, Protestantism, and Catholicism 
were not practiced by a sufficient number even of 
those who nominally professed them. 

For seventy-five or more years there were scores 
of universities and thousands of professors, es- 
pecially in Germany, destroying by their teaching 
the religious faith of young men, now Nazis. 
They taught a theory of evolution according to 
which men were not essentially different from 
apes; they denied man’s power of choice, and 
therefore any real distinction between moral good 
and moral evil; they denied the existence of a 
God who cared how men acted; they ridiculed 
the existence of a human soul or of anything the 
bodily senses could not perceive. In short, they 
taught a thoroughgoing mechanistic materialism. 

For a generation or more men sowed this 
whirlwind of materialism, and now they are reap- 
ing the tempest. For why should not men who 
believe that this is the only life they shall ever 
know; that the joys of the body are the only joys, 
act accordingly? The injustices, persecutions, lies, 
treacheries, complete disregard for the rights of 
others by Hitler and the Nazis are simply the 
logical consequences of the materialistic teaching 
and irreligious principles so common in Germany 
during the past seventy-five years. 

“The corruption of the best is the worst,” says 
an old proverb, and a people that gave up Chris- 
tian principles to live by a new paganism fell 
lower than ancient pagans who had never known 
anything better. Other nations besides Germany, 


who also have felt the impact of materialistic 
teaching, have not fallen quite so low, partly per- 
haps because they have been less thoroughgoing 
in their religious apostasy, have retained a little 
more of their religious inheritance, were a little 
less logical in drawing conclusions from their ma- 
terialistic premises, a little more clear-sighted in 
seeing that, in the long run, crime does not pay. 
But every nation, including our own, should strike 
its breast and exclaim mea culpa, for no nation 
is without some degree of such sin. 

If in the titanic struggle now going on the re- 
ligious, or perhaps more correctly the less irre- 
ligious, people succeed in escaping slavery, that 
is only half the battle. The rest of the struggle 
must be to deepen and strengthen their own grasp 
of religious principles and to persuade others of 
their truth. 

For the Creator respects the free will of men. 
He does not force them to be religious, but allows 
them, if they will, to be materialists, Nazis, Fas- 
cists. If of their own free will they do not em- 
brace religion then in due time they will repeat 
the situation with which we are today confronted. 

It is not that religious principles are incapable 
of successfully guiding men, but that, like a re- 
volver, these principles to be effective must be 
used by men. And so long as the Creator allows 
men to use religious principles or not as they 
choose, the only way for those who are already 
religious to make the rest of the world religious, 
and so prevent a repetition of the present calam- 
ity, is by example to convert the rest of the world 
to real religious faith. Nominally religious folk, 
organized in churches and synagogues, must first 
of all honestly examine their own consciences as to 
how far they have really lived up to the religious 
principles they profess. For one reason why there 
are so many unbelievers in the world is that too 
many of those who pose as believers have not 
practiced the deepest principles of their religion’s 
profession. Religion has not failed—it has never 
been tried thoroughly enough by those who have 
supposedly Accepted it. 

If the religious principles of brotherhood, jus- 
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tice, love of neighbor, more specifically stated in 
the Ten Commandments, were actually carried 
out by everyone professing lip service to them, 
they would accomplish such desirable results com- 
pared with the results of following the princi- 
ples of unbelieving materialism, that there would 
be left only a negligible minority of unbelievers. 
The most effective means of conversion is still that 
of example, and the great reason why there has 
been so much infidelity and apostasy in the world, 
culminating in Hitlerism, is that there has been 
too little teaching of religion by example. 

For instance, any nation really in earnest in 
practicing love of neighbor and the brotherhood 
of man (an essential fundamental of Judaism, Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism) could have found 
some way of applying these principles so that 
there would be no unemployment, no poverty, no 
economic discrimination because of race or fe- 
ligion, since, evidently, unemployment and poy- 
erty—provided society can be organized in such 
a way as to prevent them—are inconsistent with 
the brotherhood of man and the love of neighbor 
professed by Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

Of course, no religion can bind its adherents to 
do the impossible. But though it is a difficult 
thing to eliminate poverty and unemployment, it 
is not more difficult than were some of the things 
—for instance, the invention of the radio or the 
aeroplane—men have done. One is forced to 
conclude that it has been a lack of religious zeal, 
an unwillingness of some to sacrifice their selfish 
advantage for the interests of all, rather than 
real impossibility standing in the way. 

But since those professing religion did not or- 
ganize society so as to eliminate poverty and un- 
employment, it is not surprising that a sufficient 
number of persons should have been deceived by 
Hitler’s grandiloquent promises to enable him to 
acquire supreme political power in Germany. And 
we should realize that any conquest of Hitler fail- 
ing to carry out such a thoroughgoing application 
of love of neighbor and the brotherhood of man 
as to eliminate poverty and unemployment, will 
be only temporary. In a generation or two, the 
have-nots will once again turn from religious 
principles, accomplishing nothing because not 
drastically enough applied, to try some new vari- 
ation of Naziism or Fascism under a new name. 

Obviously, the fault is not with religion, but 
with men for not using religion. The place of 
religion in the present crisis is this: Certain fun- 
damentals of religion—the brotherhood of man, 
love of neighbor, justice for all—are capable of so 
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organizing society that there will be peace and 
each one will have plenty; just as the principles 
of dynamics, chemistry, physics are capable of 
constructing firearms. But these principles must 
be used. It is as illogical for men who have not 
used religion to complain that it does not work, 
as it would be for men who have not loaded their 
revolvers to complain that they will not fire. 

It is not easy to apply these religious principles, 
just as it is not easy to apply the principles of 
aerodynamics. For to apply them successfully, 
we need a deep faith, a burning zeal, a keen in- 
telligence. If we really give religion a fair trial, 
it will not fail us. In the past, religion has not 
failed men, it is men who have failed religion. 
But humanlike, men have been unwilling to take 
the blame. 

The correct application of religious principles 
to the organization of a complicated society re- 
quires not only faith and zeal, but also intellt- 
gence. There may be more than one way of or- 
ganizing society so as to eliminate unemployment 
and poverty, more than one way of applying the 
religious profession of charity, brotherhood and 
justice, but we seem to have had enough experi- 
ence on a.small scale to indicate that some sort 
of co-operative economy could accomplish the re- 
sults desired. It has succeeded sufficiently in vari- 
ous countries to demonstrate that it is not the in- 
ability of the earth to produce plenty for all its 
inhabitants that creates poverty for so many, but 
the indifference of those who profess belief in 
the brotherhood of man. 

In all this, however, the individual, no matter 
how great his willingness to live up to his religi- 
ous principles, can do but little. For he is caught 
in a web of social organization compelling him to 
participate in injustice. Thus through love of his 
neighbor, one may devote oneself wholeheartedly 
to the care of orphans. But though without any 
haggling, the asylum pays the current prices for 
bread and milk, the dairy farmers and the wheat 
farmers may not be getting a just compensation 
for their products. The superintendent of the 
asylum can do no more to remedy the injustice 
than can the orphans. 

However, there is one thing of supreme inter- 
est and importance to the individual’s peace of 
mind, for it furnishes an answer to the question 
now disturbing so many: Can an infinite God 
allow this world-wide war with its attendant 
cruelty and suffering? This question is part of 
the problem of evil, and God has not revealed the 
answer, nor have the keenest human minds been 
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able to discover the answer, At the same time, 
though, that the believer has no complete intel- 
lectual answer to the problem, his faith does give 
him some comfort and consolation, while unbelief 
offers nothing. Physical suffering, persecution, 
injustice, exist for the unbeliever as well as for 
the believer, but materialism affords the unbeliev- 
er no intellectual solution and no spiritual com- 
fort. 

“Faith,” says St. Paul, “is the substance of 
things hoped-for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” And by faith, even though we do not have 
a complete intellectual solution of the problem 
of evil, we can hold fast to two truths: the free 
will of men by which they are responsible ‘for 
some of their acts, and the infinite power, knowl- 
edge, and goodness of God. 

The infinite God is the only necessary Being 
who must by His nature exist. All other beings, 
including men, are merely contingent. They 
might not have been, and are only brought into 
existence by the power of God as Creator. In- 
deed, even after creation, they would revert to 
nothingness if the same omnipotent power of God 
did not keep them in existence. Nothing hap- 
pens in this universe, except by God’s direct will 
or by His permissive will allowing contingent 
beings to use the power He has lent them. 


PLANNING FOR 


S the eighteenth century advanced into its 
A second half the members of the lower 
classes in most European countries felt their yoke 
growing heavier and heavier. This was particu- 
larly true of France. But neither the peasants nor 
the workers were capable of attempting to im- 
prove their condition by political or other means, 
conscious though they were of being ruthlessly 
exploited that royalty and the nobility might satis- 
fy their craving for power and senseless luxury. 
Possibly the middle class too would have con- 
tinued to carry the burdens their rulers inflicted on 
them, had it not been that the intellectuals of the 
age denounced existing evils and aroused opposi- 
tion against the civil and social inequalities which 
were their constant experience. 

It was the Third Estate, fired by the ideas of the 
philosophers, was ready and willing to assume 
leadership in a struggle which became inescapable 
once the American colonists had rebelled against 
the overt acts of the government at London. 
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In a sense, therefore, all the cruelty and per- 
secution and injustice happening in the world to- 
day, are happening under God’s Providence. His 
arm is not shortened, He is still able to bring 
good out of evil, and He will, we believe, bring 
good out of the massive evil of the present world 
war, as He has brought good out of the evil of 
the past. The individuals who suffer in the pro- 
cess, if they can bring themselves to take it as in 
some way an expression of God’s will, are mak- 
ing the sufferings of time a preparation for an 
eternity of happiness. As St. Paul wrote, “We 
have here no abiding city, our citizenship is in 
Heaven.” And again, “I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this world are not to be compared with 
the glory that is to come.” 

It is true that it is hard to have such faith, and 
that the world events of recent years have shak- 
en the faith of some who had it in easier times. 
But it should be remembered that only faith can 
bring any comfort and consolation. Certainly un- 
belief cannot help. And at any rate, it is not re- 
ligion that has failed to prevent this crisis, but a 
lack of religion that has caused it; and it is re- 
ligion, not a lack of religion, that will enable the 
world and the individual to bear up under it. 


JREUuIOT ROSS eG.5.P., hn 
New York 


A "NEW WORLD’ 


Thus it came about that all over Europe men be- 
gan to look forward hopefully to a new day, gov- 
erned, as the philosophers taught, by reason. 
Darkness having been banished, so it was said, the 
glory of a morn that promised humanity Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity would follow! Men were in 
fact intoxicated by ideas and doctrines. None of 
them exerted a more far-reaching influence than 
the one expressed in the last part of that over- 
quoted slogan of the age, Jaissez-faire laissez- 
aller. We refer to the fiction which insists that 
le monde va de lui-meme—the world finds its own 
way—provided it is permitted to do so unham- 
pered by institutions, corporations, customs of 
positive laws inimical to freedom of action. And 
this maxim Mirabeau, whose influence just prior 
to the great French revolution was so great, called 
a mot d’un grand sens! 

For the strong and unscrupulous the new gos- 
pel proved most advantageous, as those who pos- 
sessed nothing or little else than the ability to 
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toil were soon to discover. In consequence the 
struggle of the workers to participate in the ad- 
vantages the year 1789 had promised them, im- 
patted to the nineteenth century a chronic social 
unrest. Liberty there was; Equality was certainly 
not extended into the economic realm, and Fra- 
ternity remained a pale wraith. Before long the 
mass found hope in a new promise, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat! In general, the inevitable 
sequences of doctrines, intended to replace Chris- 
tianity, have proven bitter fruit. 

One such fruit is the autocracy to which the 
State now aspires. Curious though it may seem, 
it is Rousseau and his disciples led the way to this 
development. It was the “general will,” incorpo- 
rated in the National Assembly and Convent, gave 
humanity its first taste of the State deified. How- 
ever we may shrink from the thought that Crvil 
Liberty, as we have known and cherished it, may 
be taken from us, the tendency of the times at 
present drives all peoples in the direction where 
lurks Leviathan. The present world-wide war cre- 
ates conditions which impose on the State obliga- 
tions it is able to assume and carry out only if en- 
trusted with vast, yes, almost limitless powers. 
And some, or perhaps most of these powers, gov- 
ernments may seek to retain when peace has been 
made, because problems and tasks loom which 
seem no less important and foreboding than those 
of the present time. 

An enigma, such as the future presents, calls 
into the arena of opinion a veritable horde of 
soothsayers, some of whom increase the existing 
confusion of ideas regarding our planning for the 
future. Probably the majority of our people 
would, at the present time, agree with the views 
expressed by Mr. John Chamberlain, in the N. Y. 
Times on certain parts of Mr. Henry A. Wallace’s 
book, “The Century of the Common Man.” This 
writer accuses the Vice-President of indulging in 
tendencies at variance both with American tradi- 
tions and sound economic thinking. While Mr. 
Wallace insists his remarks on the “milk for Hot- 
tentots” had been misinterpreted, Mr. Chamber- 
lain contends: “But the ‘We the Donors’ flavor 
runs all through his speeches. ‘If we can afford 
one hundred dollars to educate a child, Mr. Wal- 
lace asks, ‘can’t we afford fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars to keep that child physically fit for study?’ ” 
“Certainly ‘we’ can,” says the critic. ‘But most 
of us would like to see a social order in which 
parents are able to earn that fifteen or twenty 
dollars extra per child. Mr. Wallace admits that 
‘most people do not want charity.’ Yet his eco- 
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nomic thinking always tends to revert to some 
fancy way of stabilizing a situation in which 
charity is necessary.”') Unfortunately the author 
of these statements weakens his argument by re- 
peating that the policy he objects to was intended 
to provide charity. Not at all; the child, yes the 
citizen, belongs to the State! Such is the doctrine 
on which so much of our social planning is based, 
even though individual promoters of these meas- 
ures may be innocent of the intention to forge 
chains for their fellowmen. 

At the dawn of the modern era men thought 
liberty, so long suppressed, would, given its op- 
portunity, change all things for the better. The 
State was not, above all, to interfere with the 
economic efforts of enterprisers or to engage in 
competitive undertakings. The statesmen gath- 
ered at Vienna in 1815 gave no thought therefore 
to problems of production and consumption. Nor 
did any of the succeeding Congresses attempt to 
disturb the natural order of things economic. Fi- 
nancial problems did indeed engage their atten- 
tion. The great bankers exercised an influence 
on these occasions which resulted in benefits to 
them of a far-reaching nature. Today the type 
of men who, after the downfall of Napoleon, 
were found in the ministries of the great Euro- 
pean powers, emphasizes the need of providing 
economic security and plenty for all. Over 
two years ago Keith Hutchison expressed the 
opinion that peace and economic security are 
indivisible, as Mr. Roosevelt had pointed out in 
his Annual Message to Congress (1941). “There 
cannot be social peace within a democratic so- 
ciety,’ Mr. Hutchison explains, “in which large 
sections of the population have votes but not 
enough to eat; there cannot be international peace 
in a world sharply divided between Have and 
Have-Not nations. Thus it is hopeless to discuss 
the restoration of peace in purely political terms.” 
That was, so this writer thinks, ‘the cardinal error 
of Versailles. What it overlooked was the fact 
that a self-determining unit is not the same thing 
as a self-supporting unit; it took no steps to pre- 
vent the building of new economic barriers at the 
very moment when advances in technology were 
insistently demanding wider spheres of action.” — 
Europe, at that time, should have been united “in 
one great free-trade area,” according to Mr. Hut- 
chison. In that case “its already decaying capi- 
talism would have received a new lease on life.” 
A period of economic development might have 
followed, comparable to that enjoyed by the Unit- 


1) Loe. cit., “Books of the Time” col., July 14, 1943. 
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ed States in the nineteenth century. What has 
happened is this, and we are still quoting: ‘““Dur- 
ing the past twenty years or so economic organi- 
zation, national and international, has been so 
violently distorted that Jaissez-faire could not pro- 
vide even a temporary cure.’”) 

There came another war, and this war obliged 
governments to adopt, at least for war purposes, 
a planned economy. “Can such planning be dis- 
carded,” Mr. Hutchison asks, and with him many 
others propose the same question, “when the 
world is able to turn to the economic problems of 
peace and reconstruction? Can we rely on the 
profit motive to rebuild the cities that have been 
shattered, to restore communications, to return the 
millions of refugees or resettle them in new 
homes, and to provide a secure existence for all 
so that international peace is not broken by civil 
strife?” No thought here, the reader will note, 
of the mot d’un grand sens. 

The world evidently is no longer able to help 
itself, to find its own way through the chaos men 
have made! Appalled by the conditions existing 
over so great a part of the world, well meaning 
men appear convinced that planning on a wide 
scale is indispensable. Oftentimes opinions fav- 
orable to a new planned world are posted on a 
high plane. One feels compelled, for instance, 
to pay attention to what Mr. Richard Law, pre- 
siding at a meeting of the Royal Empire Society, 
told his audience. It is not, he said, ‘‘the choice 
between Utopia, on the one hand, and the good 
old workaday world we used to know, on the 
other. The choice is simpler than that—and more 
brutal. The choice that faces us is whether we 
shall be able so to organize our world that we 
can solve the problems that are posed to us by 
the developments of modern science—the prob- 
lem of mass production and the still greater prob- 
lem of mass consumption—or whether we shall 
continue in the course (in which we have made 
so much progress during the last twenty years) 
towards anarchy and chaos and social disintegra- 
tion.”’®) 

Alas, of such messages there are not a few. We 
hear them, but they do not solve our doubts! We 
look in vain for the moral principles needed to 
sustain the will directed at such a noble purpose. 
Nor do these planners speak of the spiritual bond 
which should unite all men of good will in the 
intention to carry out an endeavor so vast and dif- 


2) Economy for a New World. The Nation, March 
22, 1941, p. 353. 
3) Time and Tide, London, Ausy 1, 1942p. 609. 
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ficult as that proposed by Mr. Law. E. C. Linde- 
man, writing in the Survey Graphic, injects no 
such doubts, as those expressed by us, into his 
article on “Pursuit of Happiness in Wartime.” 
“The end which I now persist in affirming,” he 
Says, “is this: the world is moving towards unity. 
If this is not true, then this war has no personal 
or historical meaning. I am not playing with a 
paradox. I am in earnest when I say that this 
war is bound to culminate in a greater degree of 
world unity than has ever before been attained. 
The foundations of world unity have already been 
laid. They are solidly set in the cement of scien- 
tific truth. Upon this substructure we must now 
build a world dedicated to human welfare. We 
cannot turn to this task until our habits have been 
changed, our minds cleared, and our hearts putri- 
fied. The true paradox lies in the fact that we 
have not thus far been able to enter the promised 
land which science has revealed to us. War is the 
symbol of our perversity. The very fact that we 
are able to use science for destructive purposes 
is a sign that it might become the chief instrument 
of our welfare. Science furnishes the kind of 
truth that might make us free but, obviously, we 
are not yet fit for freedom.”*) 

Truth, we have been assured, will make us 
free. But that truth is eternal, immutable, dog- 
matic, and hence binding on all men. Having re- 
jected universal truth, men are seeking for veri- 
ties that may serve them as crutches. These may, 
for a time, sustain some faltering individual, but 
never will they prove capable of sustaining the 
mass, as it wends its weary way, heavily burdened, 
through a long life. 

In 1940 a leading British publisher brought out 
a book by Professor Karl Mannheim, for which 
the author chose the significant title: “Man and 
Society in an Age of Reconstruction.” This econ- 
omist shows, we are told, “that the causes of the 
present crisis are to be found in the inevitable 
passage from the /aissez-faire, liberal, semi-demo- 
cratic, individualist society to a society economical- 
ly highly developed and rationalized and politi- 
cally an organized mass Democracy. In this new 
society the vital necessity is long-term and large- 
scale planning which is incompatible with the 
conception of nineteenth-century liberal and indi- 
vidualist freedom. Hence the economic, politt- 
cal, psychological and international conflict which 
is racking Europe.” Into which conflict we have 
been drawn and which to help resolve we are now 
in duty bound. The task has become a part of our 


4) Loc. cit., March, 1943, p. 146. 
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destiny. It is this thought animates some of those 
who urge economic planning, both on a domestic 
and an international scale. And there are those 
who think the problem can be solved even with- 
in the capitalistic system. Exactly here is the rub, 
however. Mr. Wallace, when stipulating that 
there must be full employment for all and sun- 
dry and full utilization of natural resources, as- 
sumes that the more advanced industrial powers 
will supply the needed equipment to the less ad- 
vanced primary producers on credit terms, with- 
out in any way infringing on their rights and lib- 
erties! Finally, both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles have declared the great powers now 
collaborating, particularly so our country, would 
lower their tariffs so as to permit the debtor coun- 
tries to pay for the capital equipment granted 
them in consumers’ goods! 

“These are large and difficult assumptions,” 
declares the New Statesman. “They imply a de- 
gree of control over the division of the product 
of industry which would end the capitalist system 
as we have hitherto known it. They presuppose 
an equally intelligent and authoritative control of 
capital investment on an international scale, so 
contrived that it will guarantee the debtor States 
against political pressure and penetration. They 
assume in such a country as the United States an 
industrial electorate so confident that full employ- 
ment is assured that it will abandon high protec- 
tion. Unless all these conditions are realized, this 
international New Deal will be no more stable 
than the restrictive capitalism of the past; and it 
will lapse into something not markedly different 
from the old imperialism, which always had in it 
the seeds of war.” And having characterized Mr. 
Wallace as ‘“‘a bold thinker,’ which does him too 
much honor, we believe, the British review puts 
the question: “does he realize how immense a 
shift he is demanding in the balance of class pow- 
er within democracies which ‘They’ (to use Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ phrase) have hitherto ruled and 
not ‘the common man’?’>) 

Similarly two writers, Alvin H. Hansen and 
C. P. Kindleberger, in an article on “The Eco- 
nomic Tasks of the Post-War World,” contribut- 
ed to Foreign Affairs, warn us: “The aims ex- 
pressed in the President’s ‘Four Freedoms’ speech 
and the ‘Atlantic Charter’ are at the same time 
too broad and too narrow. Parts of the latter 
document, in particular, are Delphic; while the 
point dealing with equal access to raw materials 
is a broad pronouncement on the economic organi- 


5) Loe. cit., March 18, 1948, p. 165. 
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zation of the post-war world which calls for ap- 
plied exegesis if it is to be given definite con- 
tent. The ideals of freedom from want, improved 
labor standards, and social security still await a 
specific program of international collaboration 
for the elimination of unemployment and the in- 
crease of productivity in backward areas.”””) 
Nevertheless, the statesmen, politicians and publi. 
cists, engaged in promoting wishful thinking, con- 
tinue on their way undismayed. At Hot Springs, 
Virginia, the representatives of the allied nations 
gave expression to every hope, aspiration, policy 
and plan conceived as necessary for the first step 
toward improving the distribution of food under 
a post-war economy of abundance. The obliga- 
tion to provide food for the starving people in 
so many countries at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity is, of course, obvious. Also that food dis- 
tribution must be well planned. In spite of con- 
siderations of this nature there arise valid doubts 
regarding the possibility of achieving “Freedom 
from Want: A World Goal,” to which the ‘‘Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee” recently devoted a pam- 
phlet by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Iowa State College. The author insists that 
want is no longer necessary. “The means for its 
control,” she says, “are in man’s hands. Today 
we know the fundamentals of nutrition and how 
to get nourishing food in abundance...” The 
United Nations appear to Miss Hoyt an agency 
which can be strengthened, further developed, 
and immediately used for freedom from want af- 
ter the war. The National Resources Planning 
Board adopts a more reasoned attitude, when dis- 
cussing briefly “Plans in the International Scene” 
toward the close of its pamphlet: “After Defense 
What? Full Employment, Security, Up-Building 
America. 

What is said in this publication is based on the 
assumption “‘that after the war we shall make 
our international policy and the international be- 
havior of American private interests conform to 
our desire for peace and the elevation of human 
dignity everywhere . . . Through an extension of 
lend-lease we shall certainly help feed the starv- 
ing peoples of Europe until they can get on their 
feet again.” Once this task has been accom- 
plished, we may turn to Asia and parts of North 
and South America for the opporttunity to help 
others economically. Having stated all this, the 
pamphlet warns that “in all international deal- 
ings we will have to remember that selling can 
only be maintained in the long run by buying.” 


6) Loe. cit., April, 1942, pp. 466-76. 
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“Trade,” so reads the conclusion, “is a two-way 
street.”"") Travel on this street is, let us add, 
beset with formidable obstacles; there are, for in- 
stance, your latter day robber barons, who put 
into the way of reciprocity their demands for 
high, monopoly-creating tariff walls. While the 
promises of our “pastors and masters’ (the 
phrase appeared in the Statist) may be well 
- meant, it is questionable whether they, or any one 
else, could execute them. Having referred to Mr. 
Ernest Bevin’s assurance that high wages, . and 
other favorable conditions secured by labor, shall 
be maintained after the war, the London journal 
of finance and trade referred to remarks: “We 
think it safe to say that any realization of the fair 
promises of the future now dangled before our 
eyes depends entirely upon the ability of those en- 
gaged in our various industries to render such 
services or produce such goods as will result in 
the country once more obtaining a surplus.”’®) 
Disbelief in the possibility of changing condi- 
tions, in any sense of improvement, by political 
action, is not rare. Not a few would agree with 
the opinion expressed more recently by the week- 
ly quoted by us: “While we may reasonably expect 
philanthropy (!) to achieve considerable results 
after the war, it cannot be definitely relied upon. 
If the recovery is to be achieved, we suggest the 
less government and the planners meddle the bet- 
ter.”°) The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers would undoubtedly gladly subscribe to this 
statement. Its own vision of what would profit our 


Lig 


nation most is pictured in these words: ‘“The main 
assurance of the future welfare of America lies 
in the present and potential wants of the people 
and in the ability of free enterprise to provide the 
goods and services the people desire.”!) An 
astonishing declaration untrammeled by anything 
nobler than considerations of a purely utilitarian, 
basely materialistic nature. Inculcate this thought 
in the mind of the American people, and its doom 
is sealed. 

But is there no balm in Galaad? Our greatest 
need is to put our spiritual and moral house in 
order. Let us hearken to counsel such as that ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Spanish theologian 
Balmes: “The means of saving a nation are to be 
found in great and generous ideas, deeply rooted 
{let us ask the reader to mark well these words} 
in the heart of the people; in feelings engraved in 
their hearts by the action of time, by the influence 
of powerful institutions, by ancient manners and 
customs.” Thank God, the American people still 
possess ideas and ideals such as those to which 
Balmes refers. It is therefore so many think it 
possible to secure plenty for all mankind, includ- 
ing “milk for the Hottentots.” What we do not 
possess, unfortunately, is “that unity of religious 
thought, which makes a whole people as one 
man” (Balmes). Consequently there is always 
the danger that the best of intentions may go 
awry, because the oneness of purpose, founded in 
sound ideas, is lacking. 

F. P. KENKEL 


PROTECTION AGAINST "THE MASSES” 


HAT revered document, the Constitution of 
the United States, was not drafted to serve 
the purposes of a “pure Democracy” which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, leads to ochlocracy. Its 
framers took every precaution to avoid such a de- 
velopment. Whether they were influenced in this 
regard by Edmund Burke, the friend of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, we have not been able to establish. 
But long ere the terror of the French Revolution 
had made so profound an impression on the Brit- 
ish statesman, Burke was convinced of the fail- 
ings and dangers inherent in the mass mind. “As 
early as 1776, when the London mob had been 
gained over by the Crown,” Dr. Alfred Cobben 

| 7) Loe. cit., Wash., D. C., Aug., 1941, p. 16. 


8) Loe. cit., Jan. 9, 1948, pp. 40-41. 
9) Loe. cit., June 12, 1943, p. 436. 


writes, “he advised a friend to draw a lesson from 
‘the unprincipled behavior of a corrupt and li- 
centious people’; 1. €., never to sacrifice his prin- 
ciples to the hope of attaining their affection . 
Put as little trust in them as in Princes.’*) 

Not yet sufficiently imbued by the doctrine that 
the volenté generale expresses the mind of the di- 
vinity, the men to whom the nation is indebted for 
its Constitution wished to secure the future of the 
Republic by protecting it against the mass. They 
did recognize the will of the majority, but their 
majority is not a heterogeneous mass, led by more 
or less irresponsible leaders, but the cream of a 
people led by reason. They had in mind a ma- 
1) The Future of America. A Program Adopted by 


the Congress of American Industry. Dec., 1940, N. ‘Yi 
2) Cobben, A. Edmund Burke, N. Y., 1929, p. 64. 
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jority expressing informed public opinion, and 
hence the security which they granted freedom of 
assembly, of speech, and of the press. The privi- 
leges newspapers have always enjoyed in the post- 
al service of our country have their inception in 
the doctrines which determined to so large a de- 
gree the attitude of the leading Americans in the 
age of reason. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the outstanding example of the caution 
exercised by the authors of the fundamental laws 
of the country, to protect the future of the founda- 
tion so painstakingly laid by them. 

The tendencies of the day are all in the opposite 
direction, irrespective of the warning supplied by 
Fascism and Naziism, that the mass mind is easily 
swayed and persuaded to lend its voice and influ- 
ence to false leaders. In these instances the path 
to “pure Democracy” led to the abyss. Lord 
Bryce expresses a thought in “The American Com- 
monwealth” which should be borne in mind by 
those who believe the evils of a social and eco- 
nomic nature, developed in the course of the past 


Warder’s Review 


A Dangerous Expedient 


ee eON ENTS of the Unicameral System in 
the State of Missouri are avid in their attempts 
to prepare the way for the introduction of a One 
House Legislature through the influence they hope 
to exert on the Constitutional Convention, which 
is to meet late in the fall. 

An organization, which has adopted the title 
The Crusaders of Missouri, in one of its round 
letters claims for the system it advocates “‘un- 
bounded benefits” and points to the State of Ne- 
braska, where the One House Legislature is said 
to “function so admirably and advantageously.” 
This assertion does not agree with information 
we have obtained from reliable sources in that 
State. In addition to newspaper accounts, stating 
that the farmers were clamoring for an increase 
in the number of members of their “reformed” 
Legislature, we have the opinion of a well-in- 
formed correspondent who writes us: 

“There are plenty of people in this State who are dis- 
gusted with our Legislature. The Legislature of this 
year was just about the worst we have ever had, judg- 
ing by the output of new laws. But most of our peo- 


ple blame this on the size of the Unicameral Body rather 
than on the absence of a Second House.” 


Our contention is not that the Unicameral Sys- 
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hundred years, may be cured merely by an injec- 
tion of more Democracy. The learned statesman 
declares: 

“And the more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their pow- 
er, the more do they need to live not only by pa- 
triotism, but by reverence and self-control, and the 
more essential to their well being are those sources 
from which reverence and self-control flows.” 

From the context it is evident Lord Bryce had 
in mind, “religion and conscience’ as the two 
regulating influences on which depend to so great 
a degree the welfare of society and the State. For 
the mass, lacking in “reverence and self-control,” 
will cause either the downfall of the existing ord- 
er, resulting in anarchy, or the rise of a dictator. 
Napoleon I, Mussolini and Hitler were at first 
welcomed as saviors of their countries. Only 
gradually did the people discover they had in each 
case invited King Stork to rule over them auto- 
cratically and to their detriment. 

F. Pee 


tem is necessarily more inefficient than a Legis- 
lature consisting of two Houses; like an absolute 
monarch a Single House may even be more effici- 
ent at times than a consultative body consisting of 
a Lower and an Upper House. But we do con- 
tend that the Unicameral System invites the dan- 
ger of a Legislature becoming a tool in the hands 
of an aggressive clique, bent on capturing power. 


Premonitions 


A VERITABLE flood of speeches, magazine 
articles and pamphlets, recently published, 
reveals the apprehension financiers and enterpris- 
ers have regarding the country’s economic future. 
They evidently fear, among other eventualities, 
State control of that indefinite something we call 
“business,” a conglomeration. of enterprises 
chiefly devised to produce profit and promote the 
economic empire. And the foretokens of State 
capitalism are indeed sufficiently grave to demand 
the attention of those who have so long deter- 
mined the financial and economic destiny of our 
country. They have reason to believe possible a 
popular stampede in favor of policies which 
would threaten not merely their own preserves 
but also fundamental institutions and interests of 
society. 

Were it possible for the captains of finance and 
industry to dismiss these thoughts, there would 
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still remain room ‘for serious doubt. The im- 
pending changes and innovations of a monetary, 
industrial and commercial nature convey to all 
observing men the warning that a new industrial 
revolution is approaching. There prevails, there- 
fore, an atmosphere of uncertainty and suspense, 
because neither the extent and influence nor the 
final results of the inevitable reorientation of the 
existing system are apparent. 


What is at present in the minds of financiers 
and enterprisers has been aptly summarized by 
A. Creech Jones, not himself a “‘business man,” in 
this statement: 

“They talk of the problems of transfer of industry 
from war to peace production, of the maintenance of 
output after the war in expanded factories, of protec- 
tion and price levels, and the difficulties of recovering 
lost markets. These things produce a scepticism as to 
whether beyond the war a healthy economic order can 
be made possible. Coupled with these fears is the pros- 
pect of continued Federal regulation and control, a dis- 
like of Federal initiative and enterprise, the New Deal, 
labor codes and trade union authority. Employers ask 
whether their industries will be adequately protected 
against the exploitation of Lend-Lease after the war, 
whether factories created by the war abroad or estab- 
lished in the aftermath will not be used to destroy post- 
war American enterprise in those countries, and whether 
the freer flow of goods by reducing trade barriers will 
expose American manufacturers to unfair strains.” 


Possibly those, the causes for whose worries are 
here enumerated, may be granted a respite to put 
their house in order. What the mass may demand 
of them a few years hence depends to a large ex- 
tent on the influence the length, and the outcome 
of the war, the aftermath of the peace and the 
social movements in other countries of the world 
may exercise on the political and economic affairs 
of the nation. Straws in the wind apparently in- 
dicate that both the people and our institutions 
are to be tested as in a crucible. May civil lib- 
erty and self-government not suffer in the process. 


The Machine Problem 


LTHOUGH a paint spraying device is not 

properly speaking a machine, nevertheless 
the introduction of this mechanism falls under the 
general heading of the problem which has its 
origin in the inventiou of mechanical contrivances 
intended to supplant human labor and accelerate 
production. 

Throughout the nineteenth century opposition 
to the introduction of machines and mechanical 
appliances was generally held up to ridicule and 
_ contempt, “although there were also those who 
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were critical of the policies and methods of capi- 
talists who profited most from the labor of the 
“iron slave.” 

But it has so happened that, in the year of 
Our Lord 1943, a Federal district judge in Cali- 
fornia has upheld the right of labor unions to re- 
strict the use of certain mechanical devices intend- 
ed to facilitate the application of paint to surfaces. 
And this is the face of a housing and labor short- 
age! According to the brief information avail- 
able to us, the case involved dismissal of anti- 
trust indictments against 78 contractors and labor 
unions who had refused to use spray guns to paint 
government housing projects. Whatever legal 
reason may be responsible for the decision, the 
fact remains that Karl Marx would have criticized 
it, because he was opposed to hampering the in- 
troduction of new mechanical inventions. He 
thought the machine, come under the domination 
of labor, would fulfill the hopes men so long har- 
bored, that the machine would relieve them of 
much hard labor. 

In the case under consideration, it appears that 
the unions combined with the contractors for the 
noble purpose of mulcting the Government. 
Under the ten-percent-plus scheme, which has 
proven so profitable to enterprisers both during 
the first and the present World War, the paint 
sprayer is a profit-killing instrument. It is true, 
its prohibition holds the promise of more and 
steadier work for painters. But the argument, on 
which it is based, discussed for the past two hun- 
dred years, is thoroughly discredited. The “ma- 
chine problem” can not be solved by having re- 
course to the methods adopted by some guilds 
toward innovations which appeared to their mem- 
bers inimical to their interests. 


Lacks Guarantee of Stability 


iE is no minor task of propaganda Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie is engaged in at the present time. 
Evidently he believes himself called on to impress 
on the American people the need of our partici- 
pating in the organization of an international 
super-government in the shape of, let’s say, a 
world republic or federation of nations. 

The memory of the Senate’s refusal to ratify 
the covenant President Wilson had entered into 
with the statesmen of Europe regarding the League 
of Nations acts as a constant reminder that pub- 
lic opinion must be aroused and made to favor 
the plan Mr. Willkie appears so anxious to pro- 
mote. But is the world really ready for an ex- 
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periment of this kind? Doctrinaires and oppor- 
tunists may believe the nations ripe for the great 
venture, but whether they would stand the test 
of experience better than did the peoples who 
sent their representatives to Geneva, few would 
venture to assert. 


Certain reflections on that subject by ex-Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson are relevant to our dis- 
cussion. During an interview with Mr. Barney 
Baruch, an old friend, Wilson, placing his para- 
lyzed arm on the table beside him, said in slow 
but firm accents: “Perhaps it was providential 
that I was stricken down when I was. Had 1] 
kept my health I should have carried the League. 
Events have shown that the world was not ready 
for it. It would have been a failure. Countries 
like France and Italy are unsympathetic with 
such an organization. Time and sinister happen- 
ings may eventually convince them that some such 
scheme is required. It may not be my scheme. 
It may be some other. I see now, however, that 
my plan was premature. The world was not ripe 
FOrity: 


God knows, “sinister happenings” we have ex- 
perienced. Not a few men everywhere believe, 
therefore, that “‘some such scheme” as a League 
of Nations is indispensable for the perpetuation 
of civilization. Nevertheless one may doubt 
whether the world has undergone the change of 
heart demanded for the success of a departure so 
great as that contemplated by Mr. Willkie, and 
others. The slogan adopted for the campaign, 
The World is one! is true only if one has in mind 
the cosmos. Evidently Mr. Willkie’s world is 
rather the sum of human affairs and interests, de- 
termined by geographical, technological and eco- 
nomic factors, for which he claims a unity opposed 
to the tendencies in human conduct that make for 
dissension and armed strife. Genuine unity pre- 


supposes, if it is not to remain a mere mirage, : 


unity of thought, of ideas, of principles. Accep- 
tance of those immutable laws upon which all hu- 
man institutions must securely rest if they are to 
achieve their purpose. 

From such unity “the world” is further re- 
moved today than at any previous time of the 
Christian era. The question Capt. L. D. Gam- 
mans, M.P., put to Mr. Willkie while addressing 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
last December is, therefore, also uppermost in 
our mind: “When our politicians stand up and 
talk platitudes about the United Nations, do they 


mean what they say or are they just two-timing 
USfe 
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Contemporary Opinion 


NEVITABLY the war has brought to adver- 
tising a higher concentration of vulgarity. 
American advertising has always been on the ado- 
lescent side, making its appeal to the lowest pos- 
sible denominator of the reading public. Now, 
under the stress of a national crisis, patriotism is 
often used as a screen behind which to sell mer- 
chandise—a device which depends on emotional 
transference from a worthy to a more or less un- 
worthy object, from desire for freedom to desire 
for candy or fur coats. 
CHARLES NEIDER 
Advertise for Victory’) 


The miners (600,000) are going back into the 
AFL and the machinists (565,000) are leaving, 
making a net gain of 35,000 for the AFL. 

We must admit Lewis’ action made a monkey 
out of us. We always said he was too proud to 
go back. Apparently the Lewis pride is willing 
to eat crow in one corner if it can gain bigger ob- 
jectives in the center of the ring. 

Papa Green was very happy when Lewis knock- 
ed at the door. They say he smiled like a cat 
that has just swallowed the canary. The machin- 
ists’ exit a few days later must have turned that 
smile down a little at the corners. 

Someday, we hope, the AFL executive council 
will learn that it doesn’t pay to make its decisions 
on the basis of power politics. A few years ago 
the brewery workers clashed with the teamsters 
over brewery drivers. All the equities were with 
the brewery workers, but the teamsters had over 
half a million members and the brewery boys 
about 60,000. The executive council didn’t hesi- 
tate: Dan Tobin got the nod, and the brewery 
workers left the AFL. 

In the same way the machinists had an excel- 
lent case, judging by the outmoded standard of 
justice and principle. But their jurisdiction 
clashed with Hutcheson and the Building trades 
faction, and there were several million members 
in the Building Trades Department, only half a 
million in the machinists’ union. “Give it to the 
building trades; boys! We can count.” So they 
did. 

The Labor Leader?) 


1) The Nation, May 29th, p. 772. 


‘ ‘ Publ. by the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists. 
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While the Food Conference of the United Na- 

tions at Hot Springs, Virginia, was held behind 
closed doors . . . information leaked out, never- 
theless, that the Conference strongly favored re- 
moval of all barriers to the movement of food, 
besides advocating a reduction of transportation 
charges on food. 

This brings to mind the fact that when farm 
trucks from other States enter New York City, 
even in the hands of capable drivers who know 
their way around, they are required to take on 
and pay another driver who is a member of Local 
807 of the Teamsters’ union. The fee of the 
union driver in such cases is a day’s wage, $9.42 
for a large truck and $8.41 for a small one. Ex- 
perience has shown that when this formality is 
neglected the driver and his truck are liable to 
meet with disaster. 

The authorities of New York City have done 
nothing to break up this practice and the same 
holds true of the State government. The Fed- 
eral Government took a hand in the matter, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision . . . in which it was held that the 
Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934 did not apply to 
labor unions or their members. The Court furth- 
er said that accepting payment in cases where no 
services were rendered was an established union 
practice.*) 

It stands to reason that the cost of food in New 
York City could be reduced if this racket were 
abolished. Aside from this, common decency 
[why not say justice?} demands that all laws, lo- 
cal, State and national, should be enforced with- 
out fear or favor. 

National Grange Clip Sheet”) 


The attempts at social reform witnessed during 
the last decade or so have been framed to redress 
abuses in the existing system. During the war, 
the riot of individualism has to be curbed by nec- 
essary State intervention of a most widespread 
nature. The situation is fraught with danger, the 
danger that there may develop the habit of think- 
ing that governments should continue to exercise 
an intimate control of all trade even after the 
wat. That would be as grievous an error as is the 
exercise of no control. In the remedying of 
abuses there is too human a tendency to go to the 


opposite extreme. 
ETHOKOS 


1) In other words, there is no such thing as a just 


price! Ed. SJR. 
2)Loc. cit., No. 197, June 10. 


ie 


Fragments 


[aces Macaulay is right: “A people which 
takes no pride in the noble achievements of 
remote ancestors will never achieve anything 
worthy to be remembered with pride by remote 
descendants.” This applies not alone to nations 
but also to families. 


“EL Salvador has co-operated with the United 
States most faithfully. In June, 1940, it passed 
a law forbidding propaganda against the princi- 
ples of Democracy,” reports Agriculture in the 
Americas, published by the U. S. Dept. of Agti- 


culture. 


Says the Phil. Evening Bulletin of Professor T. 
V. Smith’s book, “Discipline for Democracy”: “A 
vigorous statement of the case for a dynamic, 
disciplined Democracy where the spirit of com- 
promise will insure freedom for trained scien- 
tists, artists and politicians, their goals to be the 
familiar trinity of truth, beauty, and goodness.” 


By Aguila in Time and Tide: Slogans come 
and go. Some are battle cries, some prophecies, 
most, it must be owned, catch-phrases, and most, 
even of the best known, survive only for the neat- 
ness of their wording, and not because of their 
content. But the political history of this century 
is peppered with them. 


In the opinion of The New Statesman, Dean 
Inge, in a recent article on the controversy over 
“the schools and the churches,” raging in Great 
Britain, ‘‘got near the bone when he asserted the 
need for a religious (albeit an undenominational ) 
basis for education on the ground that, if it were 
taken away, ‘the majority of the teachers, as they 
now are, would take the opportunity of preach- 
ing acrid Socialism.’ ” 

While lecturing “The Simplifiers” in The Voice 
of Australia, Klaus Dohrn remarks: “To call 
every one to the left a Bolshevik is out of fashion. 
But it is very much up to date to call every one 
to the right of oneself a Fascist. This is not a new 
invention. In Europe between the two wars So- 
cialists were always called Social Fascists by Com- 
munists, although, owing to the common creed 
of totalitarianism, the name of Left Fascists 
would have been quite appropriate for the Com- 
munists.”’ 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Rejected by the World 


EYOND doubt, revelation of the acts of the 

Papacy is its best defense. The eight hun- 
dred and six pages of text contained between the 
covers of the book with the title: ‘Principles for 
Peace,” edited for the Bishops Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Points, by Fr. Henry C. Koenig, S. 
T.D., well serve, among other purposes, this one. 
Men must wonder in fact, that the representa- 
tives of the remarkable institution, of which all 
too many have at best a hazy notion, should so 
consistently have advocated peace and measures 
designed to ward off the dangers of war. They 
must also wonder at the blindness and folly of 
recent generations, who remained totally indif- 
ferent to the counsels and admonitions of con- 
temporaries as distinguished as Leo XII, Pius 
X, and their successors. 

Not Catholics alone, but also non-Catholics 
spoke admiringly of the first of the Popes enum- 
erated in our list, as “the great white shepherd!” 
At the same time they deliberately refused to lis- 
ten to that shepherd’s voice, admonishing rulers 
and statesmen to put their houses in order, and, 


Peace and Reconstruction 


"Promote the Future of a New World” 


Ry many respects the two addresses of the Holy 
Father in the month of June are complemen- 
tary. The first, delivered on June 2nd, a prayer 
to the Sacred Heart for world peace, was a state- 
ment of principle and objective. The second, 
spoken to 20,000 workers gathered in the Vati- 
can, was programmatic, outlining the steps to be 
taken to reach the goal indicated in the earlier 
address. 


Toward the close of his remarks on peace the 
Sovereign Pontiff states emphatically: “We con- 
fidently hope that the wholesome part which con- 
stitutes the leaven of harmony in every nation, 
and especially those united in the Name of Christ 
and who place their greatest hope in prayer, will 
not hesitate at the propitious moment to exert all 
the powers of their zeal and will to bring back 
life from the ruins of hatred and to promote the 
future of a new world, in which all nations, cured 
of their wounds opened by violence, may recog- 
nize one another as sisters and advance harmoni- 


Procedure 


Action 


as far as their attitude toward other nations was 
concerned, to observe strict justice, fundamentum 
regnorum! Far from conniving at universal mili- 
tary service and militarism, the Popes pointed 
them out as dangers to right order and public wel- 
fare. 

At every opportune moment did these Popes 
plead the cause of domestic and international 
peace. To this the ‘Principles’ bears witness. 
But the princes, statesmen, financiers, who were 
making history, behaved as though they were re- 
peating what was told St. Paul at Athens: “We 
will hear you some other time!” 

The ‘other time’ came, but most of those con- 
cerned were no longer here to benefit from the 
salutary teachings of the Church. However, it 
is not yet too late for their successors to do so. 
Will they be wiser in their days than were the con- 
temporaries of Leo and those other Popes who 
represented the cause of humanity in a world 
guilty of promoting hate, strife and war? God 
grant it may be so! ‘“The Principles” are there for 
all to read; let it be the task of American Catho- 
lics to promote and defend them.*) 


ously along the way of righteousness” (italics in- 
serted). 

The Pope’s address on this occasion may be 
taken as the preamble to the second. In the 
Opening paragraphs of this message the Pontiff 
reminds his hearers: “the whole complex struc- 
ture of society is in need of adjustment and im- 
provement, thoroughly shaken as it is in its foun- 
dations.” Men and woman of radical persua- 
sion, ‘‘false prophets” the Holy Father calls them, 
are scorned for teaching “that salvation must 
come from a revolution which shall overturn so-’ 
cial order and assume a national character.’ On 
the contrary, the social revolution “classifies, regu- 
lates and presses all into a fearful war instrument 
which demands not only blood and health, but 
also the goods and prosperity of the people.” 

Salvation and justice, Pius insists, “are not to 
be found in revolution but in an evolution through 
concord.” This evolution, “progressive and pru- 


1) Publ. by Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf.; distributors: 
Bruce Publ. Co., Milw. 
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dent, full of courage and in conformity with na- 
ture, enlightened and guided by the Christian 
laws of justice and equity,” is the one thing that 
“can lead to the fulfillment of the honorable de- 
sires and needs of the worker.” Specifically, the 
Pope enjoins upon all, workers and others, not to 
oppose fundamentally private property, not to 
dissipate private capital, restrain or give prefer- 
ence exclusively to industry, aim merely at maxi- 
mum profit, or make the lives of individuals 
depend entirely on the whims of the State. 

To realize this program “we need above all a 
great righteousness of will and perfect loyalty of 
purpose and action in the course and regulation of 


(hen pions of the School 


REQUENTLY during the course of the last 

century was the freedom of education threat- 
ened. In our own day Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany are merely carrying out what Liberal- 
ism lacked the power to accomplish in opposing 
certain phases of education. Fortunately, private 
schools in the United States for many years were 
unmolested, as it was not until fifty or sixty 
years ago that serious attempts were made to sup- 
press them. Private schools mean particularly 
parochial schools, the most numerous and least 
popular to many people. 

It was toward the end of the nineteenth century 
the leaders of the Central Verein perceived that 
as a national organization it was unable to cope 
with problems of a local nature, and the increas- 
ing attacks on parochial schools were for the most 
part local in origin. Quite logical, then, was the 
suggestion that State branches be organized to 
meet these problems more effectively. The first 
of the State sections was established in Connec- 
ticut in 1887, with the majority being founded in 
the nineties. Besides Connecticut, the Arkansas 
and Missouri units have already celebrated the 
golden jubilees of their inauguration. 

This summer two other groups are noting simt- 
Jar anniversaries, viz., in Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania. From the very beginning of their exist- 
ence participation in the struggle to preserve the 
parochial school was paramount. In announcing 
the first convention of the Illinois federation, and 
inviting prospective members to attend, the local 
committee in Peoria issued an eight-page news- 
paper called “Journal of the First State Conven- 
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public life, as well on the part of the citizens as 
of the governing authorities.” Especially is pray- 
er needed to “begin, sanctify and close your work- 
ing day,” while before the altar in the Church 
“let every Christian worker renew his resolution 
to labor in obedience to the Divine Command of 
work.” 

Here are concrete suggestions not only for 
workers but for all people of good will, sugges- 
tions that will enable them to help effect the evo- 
lution to which the Holy Father refers and to help 
“promote the future of a new world,’ as he re- 
marked in the first of his two messages. Truly, a 
noble task. 


tion.” 
1893. 

Included among the articles setting forth the 
reasons why a branch of the CV should be estab- 
lished in Illinois was one written in German by 
the late Mr. Peter J. Bourscheidt, of Peoria, after- 
wards secretary of both the national and State as- 
sociations. The article affirms that “in some 
circles, especially non-Catholic ones, there is still 
much talk about the school question. The ene- 
mies of the Catholics exploit the situation, dis- 
credit us as unpatriotic.” Mr. Bourscheidt warns 
against Catholics “splitting school funds,” insist- 
ing that Catholics should not accept State aid lest 
they lose their autonomy. 

It is hardly a coincidence that the first conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Branch, conducted in 
Allentown on August 26-29, 1894, should have 
taken up the same problem. The delegates heard 
Fr. A. B. Schwenniger, of New York, expound 
“the school question” at the mass meeting. “The 
child belongs to the parents,” the speaker averred. 
“The State has the right and the duty to assist the 
parents. But the State is not a schoolmaster.” 
The delegates adopted a ten-point resolution on 
the question, insisting upon the right to educate 
their children in parochial schools and asserting 
positively that “however great the sacrifices may 
be to found and maintain parochial schools, 
we nevertheless emphatically declare that we do 
not expect any State support. We gladly assume 
the burden of assuring the welfare of our chil- 
dren... At the same time we shall resist any in- 
terference on the part of the State with our 


schools.” 


The assembly was conducted July 9-11, 
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The various subsidy bills introduced in the Con- 
gress the past several years, intended to provide 
hundreds of millions of dollars to be paid States 
for public school purposes (the current measure 
would grant some three hundred millions annual- 
ly), are considered by many to constitute a direct 


The Youth Movement 


Post-War Models 


Va men who have experienced what the 
men in service are now going through are 
not going to be satisfied with the average youth 
organization as it was constituted in pre-war days. 
This should be self-evident, chiefly for the reason 
that war is a maturing process. The semi-juvenile 
youth group of only a few years ago will hold no 
attraction for the man returned from the wars, 
however young he may be in years. 

Today’s soldier has heard much, and experi- 
enced the effects, of logistics, the science of pro- 
portion as applied to materiel and equipment. 
The idea should be applied to youth organizations 
even now by those planning for the day when 
former members are mustered out of service. One 
of the cardinal aspirations of those who will lay 
aside the uniform will be employment security, 
something they may have not known for the most 
part. 

Right at this point the Catholic youth group 
should enter the picture, not merely by conducting 
an employment service, although this is highly de- 
sirable, but by revamping the entire scope of its 
program, in fact by subdividing and establishing a 
number of youth organizations where possibly one 
existed before.. To be effective, the youth club 
or society of the post-war world must be func- 
tional, i. e., it must hold a fundamental appeal 
for youth based on what it can offer, what it can 
promise, what it can do constructively to train the 
young man or young woman. Perhaps it is fool- 
ish to hope that youth societies will be remodeled 
according to the vocational principle. 

The Young Christian Workers, patterned after 
the Jocists of Europe, have made a fine beginning 
in this direction. The unit organized in San Fran- 
cisco, for example, has now become firmly estab- 
lished, basing its appeal on the common interests 
of its members. The group offers a spiritual pro- 
gram, including days of recollection, retreats, cor- 
porate reception of Communion; a cultural pro- 
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threat to the freedom of education, and an indi- 
rect assault on the parochial schools. To judge 
from these indications, it appears likely the CV 
Branches, founded in large part to safeguard the 
parochial school, will henceforth have a continu- 
ing, perhaps an increased, mission in this direction. 


gram, including round table discussions each 
week; a recreational program, including dancing, 
picnics, hikes, sports, etc.; and many special ser- 
vices, including the maintenance of clubrooms, a 
library of more than 5000 books, a credit union, 
a camera club and darkroom, a glee club; it is 
planning soon to provide hospital and medical 
care, a co-operative guest house, and a co-Opera- 
tive Catholic village for married members. 

All of these activities are designed for work- 
ers. It had been argued that American youth 
would not submit to be stratified in this fashion, 
would not be “humiliated” by being “classed” as 
a worker, white-collar worker, etc. The YCW 
experience in San Francisco and elsewhere dis- 
proves this contention. Neither young nor old 
object at being refused admission to the American 
Medical Association, the Dental association, the 
American Bar Association, and similar bodies if 
they are not physicians, or dentists or lawyers as 
the case may be. Why then should they object to 
participation in an organization composed of Ca- 
tholic workers of a particular kind, which will 
furnish an opportunity for them to find the an- 
swers to problems especially of a moral nature, 
peculiar to their state in life, to meet other young 
men of the same or kindred occupations. 

There is danger the war may sweep aside the 
youth society which had changed little in genera- 
tions. What steps should be taken to avert this 
is a question. But the youth movement or organ- 
ization of the future should be more functional in 
character, should be concerned with the spiritual 
and mental and moral and occupational problems 
of its members, as these problems arise in daily 
life. Just as the physician belongs to a doctors’ 
association and the truck driver belongs to the 
truck drivers’ union, so the physician should be- 
long to a Catholic medical guild and the truck 
driver to a Catholic labor association. And by the 
same token the young worker should belong to a 
Catholic group of young workers. 
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The opportunities for constructive activity on 
the part of both the young men in service and 
those at home are emphasized by Fr. Edward A. 
Bruemmer in his activities letter for July-August. 


Catholic young men in the armed forces, the 
CV’s second vice-president writes, have at their 
disposal two important methods of helping others 
to share their Faith: by giving good example and 
by inviting their fellows to attend Divine services. 
Those on the home front, he adds, should keep 
“the spark of zeal alive in the hearts of the men 
in the armed forces, by supplying them with the 
weapons of conversion—pamphlets, prayer cards, 
magazines, papers.” 

Fr. Bruemmer announces the subjects to be discussed 
at the youth meetings of the CV convention in Spring- 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


Charity Organizes Co-operative 
es is before all the quickened spirit of self- and 


mutual help incites to co-operation and sup- 
plies the initiative wherever the need for co-oper- 
ative endeavor makes itself felt. At Utan, in In- 
dia, to quote an example, there was organized in 
the fall of last year the Utan Catholic Co-opera- 
tion Society to help the local poor people to escape 
exploitation by shopkeepers in the present crisis, 
due to a shortage of grain. Grain stores have 
been opened, which were appropriately dedicated 
to the service they are to perform by the Vicar 
General. 


Before the opening the chairman and two mem- 
bers of the managing committee explained to 
those present the advantages of the society, point- 
ing out that, by the mere starting of such a so- 
ciety, backed up by the Government and by such 
a large number of Utan people, who have bought 
the shares, prices of the commodities had gone 
down by 20 percent. “Great credit is due,” re- 
matks the Bombay Examiner, “to the Managing 
Committee, and in particular to the Treasurer and 
the Secretary, who in spite of their professional 
occupations worked strenuously for a whole 
month to bring the Society into existence and 
make it a success.” Demonstrating that charity 
is an essential of co-operation! 


The men referred to, one evidently an English- 
man and the other of Portuguese ancestry, were 


_ apparently impelled by this Christian virtue to en- 


gage in an undertaking intended to aid the poor 
crying for rice and wheat. 
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field on August 21-24. These deal with spiritual re- 
treats for soldiers, organization of teen-age groups, post- 
war morals, reconstruction, aid to the armed forces, and 
the high school victory corps. 


Brother Augustine in his address at the May 
meeting of the Volksverein, the CV unit in Phila- 
delphia, concentrated on fundamentals. “Young 
people need guidance,” he remarked, “and they 
will accept the right kind of guidance. They are 
willing, the majority of them, but they do not 
want domination. They want to be taught how, 
to be guided in club activities, religious societies, 
home duties, but once they know, how they do 
dislike continued interference from those who 
aided them. They will do their part under guid- 
ance which is not stultifying.” 


A three-point program emanated from the dis- 
cussion of the first Catholic Conference on Con- 
sumer Co-operation, held in Chicago on May 22- 
23. The delegates voted to draft a plan of adult 
education in the co-operative movement, endorsed 
the program now operating in Catholic schools 
and colleges, and encouraged regional conferenc- 
es by Catholics on co-operation. 


The panel of speakers engaged for the event includ- 
ed co-operators, sociologists, credit union officials and 
rural leaders. Several of the speakers presented co- 
operation as preferable to continuance of capitalism, or 
“going to the left toward Communism, to the right 
toward Fascism.’’ A number of speakers considered co- 
operation from the standpoint of women, including 
young women in schools. It was agreed that “the 
campus co-op program is only the foundation and will 
be of little value if it does not give the students a pic- 
ture of Rochdale co-operation and fit them to take an 
efficient part in adult programs.” 


Late in June a credit union was organized in 
St. Paul (Croatian) Parish at Cleveland. It is the 
forty-first organization of this kind to be estab- 
lished in the Diocese. Three of these units are, 
however, located in what henceforth will be 
known as the Diocese of Youngstown. 

Established under a Federal charter, the new credit 
union attained 44 members within the first few days 
after its organization. They paid in entrance fees and 
savings $216. The Holy Name Society was the first 
parish organization to enroll. Fr. Joseph Misich is the 
pastor. 
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Rural Problems 


A First Step 


EE appears from the Report of the Agricultural 
Policy Committee of Trinidad and Tobago 
that Peasants’ Clubs have been established in 
Grenada (one of the lesser Antilles) through the 
initiative of Fr. Aldhelm Bowring, O.P. It is to 
them a local publication, Te Commentator, te- 
fers in this statement: 

“The Peasants’ Clubs tend to make the people stand 
on their own feet, to be independent citizens instead 


of slaves depending for the means of existence on philan- 
thropic schemes of an all-powerful Government.” 


The Antilles, including our own Puerto Rico, 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


SociAL CONTRACT THEORY: Developed by 
Rousseau, Kant, Spencer and others, this theory 
holds that man surrendered certain rights to the 
community, thus transferring himself from a 
natural to a civil state. In the transfer under this 
social contract, the civil State arose. But by be- 
coming a citizen of the State he regained the lib- 
erty he had renounced under a moral and more 
perfect form. Thereafter the State has complete 
authority over the people and all rights depend 
upon law. 

SOCIAL ORGANISM: The concept that compares 
society to an organism, and its functions to the 
interrelated actions and activity of an animal or 
human being. It is a convenient device for soci- 
ologists in particular and as such is frequently 
used by them, although the term was known long 
before. Used impliedly by both Plato and Aris- 
totle, it is subject to abuse. 

SocioLocy: The science of the origin, develop- 
ment, phenomena, and constitution of society, as 
well as man’s relations to society. The term was 
first used by August Comte in 1838, while soci- 
ology as a science was furthered particularly in 
_ its early years by Herbert Spencer. 

SOLIDARSIM: A political-social-economic system 
based on the ideas of Carl von Vogelsang, Fr. Al- 
bert M. Weiss, O.P., and others, and developed 
by the Jesuit Heinrich Pesch. It is the theoretical 
basis upon which corporative society is built as 
a concrete reality. Solidarism aims at the promo- 
tion of human solidarity based on Christian prin- 
ciples. It rejects capitalism on the one hand and 
Socialism on the other, steering a middle course 
between them. 


have fallen, economically, on evil times. The 
British Government, now awake to the conditions 
prevailing in those colonies, seems anxious 
enough to remedy matters. 

The remarks of the Grenada journal regarding 
“philanthropic schemes’ apparently indicate a 
tendency to ameliorate conditions in a paternalis- 
tic manner rather than through means of self- and 
mutual help. The Dominican, on the other hand, 
begins his work of reform by creating groups, 
whose members realize their obligation to strive 
and labor for economic independence and securi- 
ty within the framework created by the State. 


STERILIZATION: Rendering incapable, by sur- 
gical operation, X-ray, etc., of reproducing, of ger- 
minating or fecundating. This grave mutilation, 
when of the human being, is generally advocated 
for unproved eugenic reasons or as a punitive 
measure. By a decree of March 21, 1931, the 
Holy See condemned eugenic sterilization of a 
man or woman, and by a decree of February 21, 
1940, forbade all direct sterilization, whether of 
a temporary or permanent nature. ’ 

Stocks: The capital of a firm or business in- 
stitution, corporation, etc., as represented by trans- 
ferable shares of a given value. The certificates 
are usually worth $100 each at par. 

This meaning of stocks is confined chiefly to our 
own country, being somewhat rare in England. 

STOCK EXCHANGE: The organized money mar- 
ket for the purchase or sale of stocks, bonds, etc. 
The chief advantage of an institution of this kind 
is that it enables those who lend capital for long 
periods to recover it by selling to others their 
claims on the earnings of a certain company. The 


_ stock exchange provides the lender the opportuni- 


ty to recall his loan, as it were. 

SYNDICALISM: A kind of Socialism (g. v.) de- 
tiving its name from the French syndicat (trade 
union) and holding that productive property 
should be owned collectively by the workers in 
each industry alone. Syndicalism’s strongest 
weapon is the general strike, used particularly to 
attain political ends. The movement arose first in 
France, shortly following the Commune of 1871, 


under the influence of Georges Sorel. In our 


country syndicalism was roughly paralleled by the 
movement known as the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 


ee Se ee ee eee 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


A CENTRAL board of social service has been 
established in Quebec at the request of Car- 
dinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, and 
under the direction of Msgr: Georges Leon Pel- 
letier. 
The purpose of the board is to co-ordinate all social 
work already organized for the relief of families and 


children. It will also become a consulting center for 
workers. 


pe UNG June 28th, the 13th annual Sum- 

mer School of Catholic Action, sponsored by 
the Sodality of Our Lady, got under way in Mon- 
treal. Subsequent “schools” were or are to be con- 
ducted in Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Antonio and 
New York. Some twenty lecturers, authorities in 
various fields, comprise the faculty. The program 
has been built around the statement from the 
Pope’s last Christmas message, praying for a 
Christ-like world of the future, marked by “‘the 
practice of the social spirit—a genuine human and 
fraternal Christian unity.” 


Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. 
D., spoke at the Chicago session on “The Social Spirit 
of Catholic Rural Life.” 


1 een single source of income of the Ca- 
tholic Rural Life Conference of the Wichita, 
Kan., Diocese for the fiscal year ended June 1st 
were the mite boxes filled by members of 99 par- 
ishes. A total of $2437.44, almost half of the 
$5390.04 received, was collected in this fashion. 
Other receipts included a bequest of $1000 and 
the contribution of $500 by Most Rev. Christian 
H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita. 
Distributions, amounting to $5010.85, were author- 
ized for a variety of purposes. A parish in Moline re- 
ceived the largest single gift, $1486.55, to help rebuild 
the church destroyed there last year. The parish in 
La Crosse was granted $1000 toward the construction 
of a new school. Postage, stationery and similar ex- 
penses are listed at the remarkably low figure of $59.67. 


pakOM a small beginning in 1922 the Central 
Catholic Library, Dublin, has grown into an 
institution of great promise. While the number 
of books in the Library, now become of age, is 
not yet large, 34,025 in January of the present 
year, all of the volumes are by Catholic authors. 
To make available to the people of Ireland as 
complete a collection of Catholic books as possi- 
ble, is the purpose of Dublin’s Central Catholic 
Library, founded by Fr. Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 


REVIEW 


Among the largest sections of the library are those 
on sacred art, 1,630; history, 2,040; Catholic doctrine 
and apologetics, 2,530; belles lettres, 2,344; sociology, 
1,319; biography and hagiography, 2,764. However, 
a list of Books Desired by the Central Catholic Library 
contains more than 20,000 titles, although few books 
published prior to 1840 are mentioned in this list. 


Ws the intention of alleviating the effects 

of the food shortage, the Catholic Associ- 
ation of Karachi, India, early this year called a 
public meeting to form a “Karachi Catholics’ 
Emergency Food Committee.” 


It is to open a food depot for essential foodstuffs in 
each parish by means of loans without interest of a 
minimum of 5 rupees (about one dollar and fifty cents) 
from each Catholic family. 


Personalia 


EAN of the School of Social Science of the 

Catholic University of America, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis J. Haas on May 28th was appointed 
by President Roosevelt to direct the seven-man 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. Msgr. 
Haas took the oath of office at the White House 
on May 31st. The Committee replaces one of 
similar name which had become inactive. 


In the President’s executive order he reaffirmed “the 
policy of the United States that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of any person in war 
industries or government by reason of race, creed, color 
or national origin.’ The Committee is empowered to 
receive and investigate complaints of discrimination and 
to take appropriate steps to eliminate whatever dis- 
crimination has been proved. 


1 is said by the Halifax Herald that Rt. Rev. 
Msgr, John Roderick MacDonald, of Antigo- 
nish, N. S., who has been appointed Bishop of 
Petersborough, Ontario, has never lost touch with 
the people among whom he was reared in a small 
mining and farming community, Port Hood. “It 
has been most evident,” the account continues, “in 
his service to thousands in the Antigonish Diocese 
where, while fully recognizing that spiritual 
values were paramount and would remain so, he 
labored that they might also advance in the social 
and economic sphere. In an address in recent 
years he said: . 

‘If we are a wise, far-seeing people, every available 
vacant farm within reach of church and school should 
be occupied. Farms that are large enough for two 
should: be divided—one-half to be transferred to a 
married son ot a married daughter. The home- 
crafts . . . should be developed . . . Buy less and make 
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more... Everything reasonable should be done to make 
rural life attractive from a spiritual, cultural, domestic, 
community, recreational and monetary point of 
View ese 

‘Therein,’ concludes the Nova Scotia paper, “the new 
Bishop revealed his forward look, his belief that the 
strength of the people in all fields could be made great- 
er, and his efforts were turned in that direction. 


Co-operation 


ESCRIBED as “‘the first Catholic co-operative 

book store in this section of the country,” a 
book shop was opened in Cleveland on July 6th. 
It will offer a selected stock of Catholic books, 
magazines and pamphlets. 


Store hours have been set at 10:00 a. m. until 6:00 
p. m. While members of the clergy are said to be in- 
terested in the project, it will remain a lay undertaking. 
It is said there are only two other co-operative book 
stores operated by Catholics in the country. 


Racialism 


yp BILL, intended to prevent the acquisition of 

land by Indians in Natal and the Transvaal, 
passed its final reading in the Senate of the Union 
of South Africa in the spring. The measure now 
grants legal sanction to the ban on the purchase 
of residential property by Indians imposed by the 
Durban (Natal) Council. 

This legal segregation is bitterly resented by Indians 
in Africa and India. South Africa, they feel, owes her 
safety in this war in part, at least, to the extraordinary 
courage and skill of Indian regiments fighting in Abys- 
sinia and North Africa, and this is a mean and ungrate- 
ful return. The Indian Government has protested 
against such a measure at such a time. 


Catholic Family 


IGHT of the nine sons of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 

Deutscher, of Odessa, Saskatchewan, are at 
present with the Canadian armed forces. ‘Their 
youngest boy, fifteen years old, wishes to join 
his brothers in the service. On May 24th special 
honor was paid to the parents at Moosejaw, and 
both the radio and the press of Canada carried the 
information to all parts of the Dominion. 

On the day referred to, the Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix published a large cut depicting Mr. and 
Mrs. Deutscher seated before the family organ, 
on the top of which the pictures of their eight 
sons in uniform are arranged. But above the par- 
ents and the pictures, overshadowing as it were 
the interesting group, there is a large crucifix. 


All this accords well with the sincere religious spirit 
and the staunch character of our Russlinder, because 
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the family referred to, as the name of their colony, 
Odessa, reveals, apparently are of that stock. Here in 
the United States the Russlander are found in the two 
Dakotas and Kansas, and in all their colonies the natural 
family prevails. 


Counseling in Wartime 


A MINISTERS’ conference, to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and the Federal Council 
Commission on Religion and Health, from Aug- 
ust 2nd to August 6th, is to have for its subject 
“The Impact of the War upon Pastoral and Coun- 
seling Responsibilities.” 

‘Emotional and Personal Problems’’ will be discussed 
by Charles MacFie Campbell, M.D., Chairman of the 
Department of Psychiatry at Harvard University, and 
Rev. Otis R. Rice, Chairman of the Commission on Re- 
ligion and Health. Other subjects to be considered will 
include: Problems in the Armed Forces, Problems of 
Delinquency, Problems of Family Life, and Problems 
in Civilian Communities. 


Migrant Farm Workers 


ROM nine distribution centers in New York 

State, 1,350 farm workers, Negroes from the 
Island of Jamaica, brought into this country tem- 
porarily under a federally sponsored program, 
are being sent out daily to handle fruit, vegetable, 
and other cash crops, and to do general farm 
work. 


These men, 19 to 35 years old, will remain in New 
York State until October before they move to other 
areas of agricultural work. They sleep at the camps, 
get two meals daily, and carry lunches from the camps. 
Jamaican cooks prepare all their meals. Each camp has 
a manager and supervising staff. 

It is worthy of note that these Jamaicans receive the 
prevailing farm labor wage in the county in which they 
work, and are guaranteed employment for 75 percent 
of their working time. They are paid directly by the 
farmers, who deduct $1 a day from the pay of each 
worker when his daily earnings are more than $3. This 
deduction is sent to the worker's family in Jamaica. The 
men pay the camp for housing and meals. 


Rural Electrification 


Gee an impressive headline for its an- 
nouncement, Texas Agriculture, official pub- 
lication of the Texas Farm Bureau Federation, 
states: “One fourth of the farms in Texas now 
have electric service,” 
The article under the headline contains the informa- 
tion that 68 electrical systems, installed by the REA, are 
at present serving more than 80,000 farms in Texas, 


with 36,000 miles of power line placed in operation in 
the last seven years, 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FR. WENINGER’S TRIP FROM 
OREGON TO SAN FRANCISCO 
IN 1869 


1 Peg travels that Fr. Francis Xavier Wenin- 
ger, S.J., made during the fifties of the last 
century were certainly such as to fatigue an ordi- 
nary man. Of the means of making his way from 
one place to another the missionary used railroad, 
steamboat, horseback, stage coach, farm wagon, 
canal boat and canoe besides many long tramps 
on foot .. . In 1869 he began to labor in the Far 
West, traversing California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton Territory and Vancouver Island.’’*) 

In December, 1869, Fr. Weninger published an 
account of “My Return from Oregon to San 
Francisco and the Great Mission in the College- 
Church of St. Ignatius,’ in the Wahrheitsfreund, 
of Cincinnati, subsequently reprinted in Freibur- 
ger Katholisches Kirchenblatt.”) 

He wrote in this article: ‘“The ‘Ajax,’ which I 
boarded in Portland, Ore., on my return trip, is 
the largest vessel of the Pacific Line. It is a screw- 
propelled ship but rolled considerably. Pity those 
who are predisposed to seasickness. Such people 
must take to their swing beds at the Columbia 
bar, being able to get up only when they reach San 
Francisco. Not infrequently, however, they are 
thrown out of bed quite unexpectedly. Such was 
the case with a Jew. ‘I never get seasick,’ he 
boasted. But no sooner did the ship leave than 
he went to bed where he remained until we ar- 
rived in San Francisco. 

“I suffered no inconveniences of any kind my- 
self, and said Mass daily throughout the voyage. 
We made better time than anyone had expected. 
But as we entered upon the Pacific Ocean I was 
fearful that we would not get to San Francisco in 
time to open the mission. The very first day fog 
enveloped the boat on the Columbia River and we 
were compelled to stop, while for two nights we 
lay at anchor all night. And as we approached 
the dreaded bar separating the ocean from the 
mouth of the river, the thundering roar of the 
breakers gave warning of the danger confronting 
us. When we came nearer we could see the spray 
of water rising like mountains, in a semi-circle, 
tumbling down upon one another. Can we cross 


1) Central-Blatt and Social Justice, Sept., 1927, p. 
179; Dec. 1927, p. 287. : Ce 

2) I translate from the latter source. This reprint in 
a German Catholic weekly illustrates the great inter- 
est in American affairs on the part of the Germany of 
that day. 


this, we asked? It is indeed something to see the 
worried faces of hundreds of passengers. And 
when the earnest captain, who had been watch- 
ing the sea with his spy-glass from a vantage 
point, shook his head doubtfully, the people were 
fac from encouraged. 

“The ship inched carefully toward the bar. 
Suddenly a cry went up from the mouths of wom- 
en and children as the ship seemed to plunge 
headlong into the deep. Even men shouted from 
fear at the sight. The more calm among them 
thought that the captain and pilot knew what they 
were doing. The vessel was slowly turned around 
for a second attempt. ‘Impossible,’ said the cap- 
tain. A few hours later the effort to cross was 
again made, with the same excitement and the 
same result. The passengers were glad when it 
was decided not to try further that day. 

“Doubt was expressed, however, that tomor- 
row’s attempt would succeed, for during this 
season the wind generally blows only in one di- 
rection. What would happen were the wind’s 
velocity to increase? The captain remarked that 
in winter as many as from two to eight days are 
required to negotiate the bar. There seemed lit- 
tle hope of crossing. On the other side we could 
see the smoke from a steamer that had been try- 
ing for six days to get across. 

“But all at once the wind, which had been blow- 
ing from the south, stopped, and a light breeze 
sprang up from the north. Toward noon we 
again approached the bar, to find the waters in 
front of us quiet. As we crossed we could scarce- 
ly notice the steamer gliding over the barrier. 
Then the wind continued to blow from a favor- 
able direction and we arrived in San Francisco in 
fifty-four hours—an exceptionally swift voyage 
in the winter season. 

“Mariners as a group are superstitious. Dur- 
ing great storms many believe any priest on board 
ship is a Jonah, responsible for the calamity. I 
heard the remark, ‘Some Jonah is on board, 
when the ocean prevented our passage across the 
bar. But curiously, when later the wind became 
so unexpectedly favorable, and everyone was te- 
joicing over the splendid progress we were mak- 
ing, even Jews were heard to say: ‘It’s good to 
have a missionary among us, because then every- 
thing goes so smoothly.’ 

“A fine opportunity is afforded during a sea 
voyage for making psychological studies. Includ- 
ed among those on board was a preacher repre- 
senting a brand-new sect, the ‘Millennarians of 
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the New Era.’ With the old sectarians they be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ will live with the just a 
thousand years in earthly bliss. The doctrine of 
this new group is characterized by the belief in 
the transmigration of souls and the denial of the 
resurrection of the dead. The souls merely mi- 
grate into new bodies while heaven will come 
down to earth, so that men do not need to enter 
into heaven. This sect departs so radically from 
Christian doctrine regarding the state of man in 
eternity that their disciples can hardly be called 
Christians. None the less they baptize and ac- 
cept the Scriptures to the extent that they quote 
certain passages which they interpret as corrobo- 
rating their errors. They do not trouble them- 
selves about other parts of the Bible and in gen- 
eral substitute fanciful interpretations for plain 
words as much as pleases them. I would have 
never thought it possible that men could believe 
such monstrosities so readily. 

“But the preacher referred to was evident proof 
to the contrary. He approached me with com- 
posure, saying reverently: ‘I also am a missionary. 
‘Of what denomination?’ I asked. ‘Our belief is 
very new, he replied. “We have the mission to 
lift the veil with which Christianity has been 
shrouded the past nineteen hundred years.’ He 
then began to explain the new system. After he 
had finished, I asked him: ‘Do you believe that 
the Bible contains the Word of God?’ ‘Surely,’ 
he answered. ‘But St. Paul teaches a doctrine 
quite different from that your sect believes.’ ‘How 
so?’ I referred to certain passages of St. Paul's 
letters to the Corinthians and Thessalonians. 
Whereupon he became quite angry, saying: ‘T 
don’t want to be dictated to by a man as proud 
as St. Paul was.’ Then I asked him when the 
Millennium would begin. He replied that it had 
already begun in 1866. ‘Adam must witness this 
Millennium and has reappeared on earth. He 
lives in the Blue Mountains of Oregon and I have 
recently spoken with him, having brought him 
the money collected in San Francisco.’ Fortunate 
Oregon! If Adam is with you Paradise cannot be 
far away. But poor Adam! You cannot live up- 
on the fruits of Paradise, you must pay your chil- 
dren for everything, in cash. 

“The preacher related all these things calmly 
and quietly, not with the fanaticism of a Metho- 
dist, and showed no traces of insanity. He read 
to me some poems he had written on board the 
ship which were fairly good. But what a piti- 
able butterfly is man in religious matters if he has 
not the guidance of the Church. And yet this 
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man could tell me: ‘I travel and seek to enlighten 
all those who wish to see the light, be they Jews, 
Turks or Christians.’ ‘Priests also, I queried. ‘Oh 
yes, and as he said it he looked at me at once 
reprovingly and invitingly. And whereas he 
thought he had to deal with a lost sheep, I proved 
for him a ram which poked his ribs many times 
during the voyage. 

“As I have remarked, the German population 
scattered over the Pacific coast is liberally sprinkl- 
ed with Jews. The presence of Jews is a great 
recommendation for our country, one of their 
number told me, quoting as proof the admonition 
given by a Yankee to his son when the latter de- 
parted from home: ‘Never settle anywhere, my 
son, where there is no Jew. For in such places 
is no business to be done.’ Many of the Jews re- 
siding along the Pacific coast belong to the new 
school called the Reformed Jews. They are deists 
who eat pork openly with the best of appetites. 

“An old Polish Jew on our ship would not sit 
down at the table, because not everything was 
‘Kosher.’ To his great annoyance the other Jews 
would ask the waiters for ‘some ham, if you 
please.’ One of the Orthodox Jews approached 
me, saying: “You are a Catholic priest, I guess?’ 
‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘Recently,’ the Jew continued, 
‘I was on a ship where I met a Catholic priest. 
The man was very learned; I talked much to him. 
Finally, however, I silenced him completely.’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, “how would it be if I silenced 
you today?’ ‘Me? Why indeed, you don’t say so?’ 
Then I said: ‘Do you believe that the Messiah is 
yet to come?’ ‘Undoubtedly.’ “Well, make him 
come soon, otherwise he will come too late. You 
surely know of the tradition of the Rabbis which 
assigns only six thousand years to the existence of 
the world, from beginning to end. What, then, 
about the prophecies of the Prophets which have 
all been fulfilled in Christ?’ ‘I do not believe it,’ 
he retorted. “Well, then,’ I said, ‘I shall prove it 
to you but you must listen without interrupting 
me.’ ‘I shall listen,’ he promised. He did so, but 
when I had finished and waited for him to re- 
spond, he said: ‘Pardon me, my throat is very 
dry today, so I shall take a little refreshment first.’ 
He left never to return. 

“When I reached San Francisco I began with- 
out further delay the English mission in the large 
Jesuit church of St. Ignatius on the First Sunday 
in Advent (November 28, 1869). It was surely 
one of the greatest I ever preached. It lasted 
twelve days, until the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the memorable day marking the open- 
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ing of the Vatican Council. The Feast of St. 
Francis Xavier was also celebrated during the 
mission (on December 3rd). These celebrations 
contributed to the solemnity of the occasion. The 
attendance was very good. More than two thou- 
sand young women were present for the sermon 
preached especially for them, and corresponding- 
ly more married women attended the service with 
its special sermon for their benefit. But even 
more imposing was the spectacle of so many men 
and young men. In all, more than seven thou- 
sand persons received Holy Communion. Two 
hundred boys made their first Communion during 
this time and were enrolled into the Sodality, re- 
ceiving the appropriate badges and medals. Later 
they renewed their baptismal vows at the baptis- 
mal font. The enthusiasm and earnestness of the 
lads at this ceremony inspired the hearts of all 
those present. It was a great consolation to me 
to be able to hold aloft the Holy Cross and to be- 
stow the Papal blessing. I stood under the Cross 
on‘the same day and at almost the exact antipode 
of Rome when Pope Pius IX, Crux de Cruce, un- 
folded the standard of the Holy Cross with great 
splendor at the opening of the Oecumenical Coun- 
cil. At present I am opening a mission in the 
French church” (Notre Dame des Victoires, 566 


Bush Street). JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


T is in the Provincial Chronicle, publication of 

Saint John Baptist Province, O.F.M., Fr. Dio- 
mede Pohlkamp, O.F.M., sketches briefly but ac- 
curately the interesting life of Fr. William Unter- 
thiner, O.F.M., who came to our country from the 
Tyrol in 1839. Basing his account largely on con- 
temporary sources, the author presents his readers 
with many characteristic incidents from the life of 
this remarkable Friar, a pioneer of his Order in 
what was formerly referred to as “the States.” 

Although tempted to extract copious quotations 
from the Life, we will restrict ourselves to men- 
tion of “a rather unique sermon,” delivered by Fr. 
William in August, 1848, at the funeral of Mich- 
ael German, a merchant, and a member of St. 
Stephen’s Parish at Delhi, Ohio. He had chosen 
the text: “Two sorts of callings have appeared to 
me hard and dangerous; a merchant is hardly free 
from negligence, and a huckster shall not be jus- 
tified from the sins of his lips.”*) 


1) Loe. cit., Cine., 1942, Vol. XVAENO. 1; p- 14. 
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Sometime in the fall of 1916 a magazine, not 
identified in the letter Bishop Joseph Chartrand 
addressed to the late Arthur Preuss on November 
9th, told its readers the late Dr. Eduard Preuss 
has been awarded the Laetare Medal in 1887. 
“He certainly deserved the honor,” Bishop Chart- 
rand wrote, and continuing, qualifies his estimate 
of the noted convert as follows: 


“When I was a small boy in Saint Louis I was very 
much edified by your father, on one special occasion. 
He had come, as far as I remember, to pay a visit to 
his friend, the Vicar General at that time [ Bishop Chart- 
rand evidently had in mind Msgr. Henry Muehlsiepen]. 
From there he went into the church across the yard [St. 
Mary of Victories, which will celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary this year}, prostrated himself before the altar 
of Our Blessed Lady and prayed most fervently. I had 
never seen him in a church before, as the particular 
church was not his parish church. His action on that 
occasion has left an indelible impression on my memory. 
What a grand reward must now be his for so noble 
and useful a life.” 

Dr. Eduard Preuss was indeed a seriously pious man, 
a mystic in fact, as his diaries, in the Archives of the 
CV, reveal. 


‘It was on the 3rd of August, 1858, Archbishop 
J. B. Purcell of Cincinnati wrote a recommen- 
dation for what he described as “the complete 
Instructor in Singing and Collection of Songs and 
Melodies for the Promotion of Piety, Morality 
and Christian Good Humor in Youth.” He also 
calls it the best work of its kind “hitherto pub- 
lished in the United States,’ adding “‘that several 
of our Right Reverend Bishops and Reverend 
Clergy, who have examined the method and 
works of Mr. Hellebusch, concur with this ap- 
proval.” Regarding the author, the recommenda- 
tion states he was “for many years a faithful and 
successful teacher in Holy Trinity Catholic Ger- 
man School, Cincinnati, and elsewhere.” 

Recently a copy of the 69th edition of this 
hymnbook came to the Library of German Ameti- 
cana of the CV. Unfortunately the year of pub- 
lication is not given; but we assume, from the 
fact that the 37th edition was published in 1874, 


that the one referred to, possibly the last, was pro- 


duced either sometime in the nineties or during 
the first decade of the twentieth century. Some 
of the most distinguished members of the Ameti- 
can hierarchy of eighty years ago endorsed the 
book: John Hughes, of New York; the two Ken- 
ticks, of Baltimore and St. Louis; Martin J. Spald- 
ing, Louisville; John Martin Henni, Milwaukee, 
and the distinguished missionary priest and Bish- 
op Frederick Baraga, of Sault'Ste. Marie, to men- 
tion a few of them. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


T is somewhat of a consolation for a harassed edi- 

tor to discover that he is not the only victim of the 
Druckfeblerteufel or that other tantalizing something 
known as a slip of the pen. It is in the brochure on 
“The Catholic Library Comes of Age, 1922-1943,” the 
Hon. Librarian of the Dublin institution declares ‘‘a lit- 
tle imaginary tour of the Library’ to be ‘‘somewhat like 
Xavier de Maistre’s Voyage autour de ma chambre.’’*) 
But not de Maistre but Souvestre was the author of that 
delightful causerie, “The Journey Around My Room.” 


Seventy-eight pages of the twenty-third issue of S¢. 
Meinrad Historical Essays (May, 1943) ate devoted to 
the discussion of the encyclical Providentissimus Deus, 
given to the world by Pope Leo XIII on the 18th of 
November, 1893. 

The document is reprinted in full, in English, and 
after that discussed in five papers, published under the 
following titles: The Church and the Reading of Holy 
Scripture; Papal Legislation Before Providentissimus 
Deus; The Reasons for Providentissimus Deus; Analy- 
sis of Providentissimus Deus, and The Fruits of Provi- 
dentissimus Deus. To these papers there is added a 
brief account of “The Revision of the English Old Tes- 
tament.” 


Mueller, Franz. Economic Aspects of Industrial De- 
centralization. Aquin Papers, No. 8. St. 
Paul, Minn., College of St. Thomas. Pp. 91. 
Price: 25 cts. 

It would seem that a subject of such current vitality 
could not be adequately handled in a pamphlet. And 
as a matter of fact, time and again as one reads and 
studies Dr. Mueller’s most recent economic brochure, 
he wishes the author would have expanded his treat- 
ment into a full-sized book. As in his preceding work 
on Fr. Pesch’s doctrine of Solidarism (Aquin Papers: 
No. 7), however, the author makes a valuable contri- 
bution to current economic discussion. 


In exposing the fallacy that underlies the theory of 
unrestrained economic centralization, that increased size 
necessarily means an increased rate of profits, Dr. Muel- 
ler makes it plain that the claims of decentralization are 
based on sound economic principles. He concedes that 
it is impossible to put our finger just at the point where 
centralization loses its value, and decentralization should 
be exercised. It is here we would wish for more ex- 
tended treatment of the subject by the author. His dis- 
tinction between capital as a system and capital as an 
object is well made. But because of the restricted scope 
of the work, the author, in contending against “bigness,” 
is not able to delve deeply enough and his argumenta- 
tion on this score is open to questioning by those who 
support the centralization theory. 

The extended bibliography and use of wide sources, 
as well as the detailed table of contents are extremely 
helpful. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
St. Louis University. 


D)Poes citwrpieols 
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ith. Compiled from Approved 
es NES al as e cea of Saint Mary of the 
Third Order of Saint Francis. St. Mary’s 
Hospital, St. Louis. Cloth 50 cts., stiff 
paper 35 cts. 

Catholic nurses are called upon to play a large share 
in the spiritual well-being of their patients. It is with 
a view to encouraging and helping them in their minis- 
trations that this little prayer book is edited. 

As a manual for the nurse’s guidance it has all the 
essentials: preparation for confession and holy commu- 
nion, the form for baptism in case of necessity with in- 
structions how to administer the same, the form for 
anointing both in Latin and English, and the beautiful 
prayers that accompany the administration of this con- 
soling sacrament. It also has a prayer to be said with 
non-Catholics. Among the devotional prayers specially 
deserving of mention are the many beautiful and richly 
indulgenced short aspirations. These are the prayers 
most. appreciated by those prostrate with weakness and 
convulsed with pain. 


Though this little prayerbook contains 71 pages, it 
is so compact and light that in can be carried handily in 
the pocket of the nurse’s uniform. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNEssY, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. The Our Father. A Course 
of Sermons. Tr. by V. G. Agotai, ed. by 
Fr. Newton Thompson, S8.T.D. St. Louis, B. 
Herder Book Co. Pp. iv+314. Price $2.75. 
The author of this course of sermons knows the 
mentality of his contemporaries, the doubts that as- 
sault them, the difficulties that beset them, their blasted 
hopes and their disillusionment. It is this knowledge 
that enables him to find the most effective approach to 
mind and heart of the man of our days and to make 
our generation see the real source of its troubles. 
Through all his discourses runs the one great concern 
to bring home to men their terrible need of God and 
to crack the shell of self-centeredness and self-sufficiency 
in which they have entrenched themselves. For un- 
fortunately, there also are Catholics who do not feel how 
much they need God and who, therefore, pray only in a 
half-hearted manner. Logically the importance of 
prayer is stressed because it is through prayer that the 
dependence of man on God becomes conscious and 
articulate. 


By the distractions and pleasures of this world the 
spiritual realities are very often obscured, if not totally 
eclipsed. Hence, the author endeavors to focus atten- 
tion on the things of eternity and to free the mind from 
the fatal attraction of the sense world. Very timely is 
the emphasis on the social aspects of the Christian life 
which the Lord’s Prayer brings out in such bold relief. 
There exists no more socializing agency than the Our 
Father which binds men together because it centers them 
in God. 

We have sermons here for present day needs and 
audiences, and which, moreover, fit any pulpit, rural, 
utban or metropolitan. While the diction is quite dig- 
nified, it is neither pompous nor labored, but possesses 
the ease and simplicity of ordinary conversation. 


C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Protector, Most Rey. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

Sie pager teskdent, Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Herman B. Gerdes, St. Louis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; 
Frank C. Kueppers, St. Paul, A. W. Miller, M.D., 
Indianapolis, Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J.; Harry- Jacobsmeyer, St. 
Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New York. 

Members-at-Large of the Executive Committee: Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa.; Edward F. Kirchen, San 
Francisco; Frank W. Schwartz, Detroit; J. J. Baum- 
gartner, Strasburg, N. D.; Theo. J. Arnold, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Hon. Presidents, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. Blied, 
Madison, Wis. 


Restricted Wartime Convention 


T least two of the three members of the Bishops’ 

Peace Committee will take a prominent part in 
the forthcoming assembly of the Central Verein and the 
Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, to be held in Springfield, 
Ill., on August 21-24. The Archbishop of Chicago and 
chairman of the committee, Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
will preach the sermon of the Mass, while Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., a member, 
will deliver the CV’s declaration on the war and re- 
construction at the civic forum. 

The 88th annual meeting of our organization will 
not partake of the external glory of former conven- 
tions. It will be smaller than usual, there will be few 
public functions, and the emphasis will be upon busi- 
ness matters. 

Host to the gathering is Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
Bishop of Springfield, who has consented to pontificate 
on Sunday for the delegates. The local committee is 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Will H. Hellhake, while 
Fr. John S. Brockmeier is serving as convention co- 
ordinator at the request of Bishop Griffin. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln has been selected as the convention hotel, 
with the meetings to be held in the Knights of Colum- 
bus auditorium. 

Two meetings of the Committee on Social Action are 
scheduled for Friday, August 20th, and one on Satur- 
day. The executive committee will conduct sessions on 
Saturday afternoon and evening. The welcoming meet- 
ing takes place, as usual, on Sunday morning preceding 
the pontifical Mass. Following the convention lunch the 
civic forum will begin in the K of C auditorium. First 
speaker is the Central Bureau's Assistant Director Ber- 
nard E. Lutz, speaking on ‘The Central Verein’s Mes- 
sage Since 1855.’ Bishop Muench will then present 
and explain the CV’s statement on the war and peace, 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Ram 
Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heek- 
enkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Omaha, 
Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; August 
Springob, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Cen- 
tral Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
se later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
ion. 


while Archbishop Stritch has been asked to deliver the 
closing remarks. 

Unusual is Sunday evening’s program, at which Na- 
tional Presidents William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary Fil- 
ser Lohr, and Fr. Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice- 
president of the CV in charge of the youth movement, 
will read their annual messages. Director F. P. Ken- 
kel of the Central Bureau will present his report im- 
mediately thereafter. 

On Monday evening the youth clinic will take place, 
to be addressed by Mr. Kenkel, Fr. Lawrence Chiumi- 
natto, S.J., Miss Marie Bruemmer and Mr. Lutz, on 
various aspects of the youth problem in time of war. 
Business sessions are scheduled for Monday and Tues- 
day forenoon, with the closing meeting arranged for 
Tuesday afternoon. Included among the more impor- 
tant items of business to come before the delegates are 
the final report of the CV Insurance Research Commit- 
tee and the report of the constitution committee. 

As mentioned, no effort is being made to swell the 
crowd of delegates. But officers of affiliated units 
should if at all possible arrange to attend this all-im- 
portant wartime convention, to help formulate our pro- 
gram of activities for the war and the peace to come. 

Secretary Albert A. Dobie’s official invitation, ad- 
dressed to members and societies on June Ist, calls at- 
tention to the importance of the meeting. ‘‘Consider 
well this invitation to elect serious minded delegates,” 
he wrote, ‘able to contribute their share to the delibera- 
ions of the convention, and who because of existing con- 
ditions are willing to sacrifice some of the comforts and 
conveniences, which would be expected in pre-war days, 
for the cause of Catholic Action.” 

President Siefen directed a special communication to 
members of the major executive committee on June 26th, 
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EMERGENCY 


Early in July we offered Army and Navy ckap-- 
lains in our country copies of “Guide Right” and 
“The Name of God,” for distribution among the 
men in their care. 

We expected the usual “ten-percent response,” 
but to our amazement have been deluged with re- 
quests for what the chaplains agree are “wonder- 
ful,” “the best,” “indispensable” booklets. With- 
in twelve days we were asked to send 133,024 
copies of the two pamphlets and every mail brings 
additional requests. 

In order to keep our promise to the chaplains 
we are appealing to members of the CY, the NC 
WU and friends for help. “Guide Right” costs 
about three cents to produce, “The Name of God” 
about one and one-half cents. There is no “upper 
limit” to the amount of welcome, necessary gifts. 


reporting that “the decision the CV should meet in 
convention this year was determined on the ground that 
the problems of the peace and the war, uppermost in 
the thoughts of serious minded people, demand the at- 
tention of an organization such as ours . . . It now be- 
comes the duty of each and every officer not only to at- 
tend this year’s convention, but to see to it that each 
branch and every affiliated body will be represented at 
Springfield.” 

A group of delegates from the East are planning to 
travel to Springfield by way of Cleveland, stopping in 
a hotel in the latter city the night of August 19th and 
proceeding on their way the next day. The train fare 
from New York, to cite an instance, is $37.73 round- 
trip. 


CV Men in the Armed Forces 


ECOND member of the CV in Minnesota to be re- 

ported missing in action is First Lieutenant Otto 
John Seifert, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. O. J. Seifert, of 
New Ulm. He was a member of the Marine Aviation 
Corps, serving on a fighter plane in the southwest Pa- 
cific area since last August. Notification that he was 
missing was conveyed to his parents by the Marine 
Corps commandant on May 25th. 


Until two years ago Lieut. Seifert had attended Notre 
Dame University. Following his enlistment he was at- 
tached to various posts before being sent overseas. The 
family heard from him the last time on May 24th when 
they received a letter dated April 26th. 


The War Department has advised the parents of 
Lieut. Alois A. Hollenbach, Jr., St. Louis, of his death 
in the southwest Pacific war theatre. Lieut. Hollen- 
bach, an active member and one-time officer of the 
Young Men’s District League of St. Louis, was killed 
in an airplane crash several months ago. 


Two outstanding awards have been conferred upon 
Lieut. Charles Stehling, of Fredericksburg, Tex., viz., 
the Air Medal and the Distinguished Service Cross. 
The Ait Medal was only recently introduced, being 
offered by the Government to fliers who distinguish 
themselves in a special way. Lieut. Stehling, stationed 
in India, is the son of Mr. Felix Stehling, treasurer of 
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the Cath. Life Insurance Union of Texas, and one time 
president of the CV Branch of Texas. eo 

Word has been received by Mrs. Carrie Bianchi, of 
New Ulm, Minn., that her son, Lieut. Willibald Bian- 
chi, reported missing in action many months ago, 1s now 
a prisoner of the Japanese. Lieut. Bianchi was the re- 
cipient of the Congressional Medal of Honor, the na- 
tion’s highest award for its heroes, shortly before the 
fall of Bataan. 


You Were Gen erous 


Nia gifts from out-of-the-ordinary sources and 
a number of exceptionally large gifts helped 
to make the total contributions to the Central Bureau 
Emergency Fund the largest since the first appeal was 
addressed to members and friends of the CV three 
years ago. During the fiscal year just ended (June 
30th) 667 separate offerings were made, amounting to 
$4706.19. 

Outstanding were the gifts of $300 each by a priest 
in Missouri and the CV State Branch of Minnesota. 
The same priest had contributed $400 to the previous 
year’s drive. At once encouraging and discouraging 1s 
the fact that the offerings by five bishops and arch- 
bishops, $185, and 165 priests, $1256.69, surpass those 
of 202 laymen, $881.97, and 37 laywomen, $150.20. 
It is gratifying to know that the prelates and priests 
think so much of the Bureau’s military welfare work, 
for which the money was principally used, but it is 
a bit disheartening to note that the men and women 
of the CV and NCWU could not contribute more than 
they did for this necessary undertaking. 

Represented in the totals are gifts from convents and 
monasteries and churches, from schools, a diocese, a 
family, two business firms, and a private stationed over- 
seas. Missouri leads all other States, with 102 gifts 
amounting to $863.35. Minnesota is second, 83 and 
$740.13; New York third, 77 and $516.10; Illinois 
fourth, 90 and $501.29; and Pennsylvania fifth, 62 and 
$411.85. Twenty-three other States are represented. 


New Mem bers 


O less than three In Memoriam Enrollments were 
provided for deceased prelates by the recent con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Catholic League. Moreover, 
the State has yielded another Life Member of the CV. 
The delegates approved the suggestion to honor the 
late Archbishop Frederick X. Katzer, Bishop Kilian C. 
Flasch and Fr. Jacob P. Van Treeck. Archbishop Kat- 
zer was Archbishop of Milwaukee from 1891 until 
1903, Bishop Flasch served the La Crosse Diocese from 
1881 until 1891, while Fr. Van Treeck was one of the 
most active priests in the CV movement in Wisconsin. 
Long stationed in Sheboygan, archdiocese of Milwaukee, 
he was a frequent attendant at State conventions. 

The new Life Member is the Hon. William George 
Bruce, K.S.G., one of Milwaukee’s most distinguished 
citizens, president of the Bruce Publishing Co. The 
membership was procured by his son, Mr. Frank Bruce. 

Meanwhile, little St. Joseph’s Society of Cottonwood, 
Idaho, the only CV affiliate in that State, has produced 
its fifth Sustaining Member in the person of Mr. E. J. 
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Terhaar. There is something out of the ordinary in this 
application. Mr. Terhaar was secretary of the society 
for ten years and as such received S/R each month. 
Upon relinquishing the office recently he determined to 
become a Sustaining Member and thus continue to get 
the journal, having, as he said, learned to appreciate 
the articles and the suggestions for action. 

It is also worthy of note that eleven members of St. 


pes Society have contributed to the CB Emergency 
und. 


Rogation Days 


EW ceremonials of the Church are more beautiful 

Or impressive than the Rogation Days processions, 
petitioning God’s blessings on fields and flocks. The 
custom has not been generally observed in our coun- 
try. 
Partly with the intention of helping to revive the cus- 
tom, but also for historical purposes, we would be inter- 
ested in learning from our readers, the priests and lay- 
men in rural areas especially, how the Rogation Days 
were or are observed in their communities and parishes. 
We are interested particularly in the processions on these 
days, whether the pastors bless the fields with special 
ceremony, whether children participate in the services 
together with adults, etc., etc. 


Crowned With Success 


ee Any reports of the Queen of Peace Pil- 
grimage sponsored by the Quincy, Ill., Men’s Dis- 
trict League, published in the June S/R, might well ap- 
ply also to the remaining services, conducted toward the 
end of May. The eventful Pilgrimage was concluded 
with an impressive solemn field Mass, celebrated on 
Memorial Day on the grounds of St. Anthony’s Pat- 
ish, some six miles east of Quincy. Despite a rain storm 
more than a thousand men and women gathered under 
the large tent rented for the occasion. 

The weather provided a constant threat to the suc- 
cess of all the services, but was unable to keep the 
crowds away. Each of the seven churches, where the de- 
votions took place on as many different nights, was 
filled to capacity long before the appointed hour, while 
in every case hundreds of people crowded around the 
exits. Generous radio and newspaper publicity was 
secured, while many of the local pastors had special 
programs for the devotions printed. More than any 
other factor, the co-operation of the priests of the city 
assured the success of the venture. A total of 28 priests 
attended one or more of the services. Other events, 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic, were cancelled or 
postponed so as not to interfere with the schedule of 
the various stations of the Pilgrimage. 

While intended to congratulate the officers of the 
Quincy League and others who helped arrange the Pil- 
grimage, this report seeks to encourage other units and 
federations of the CV to sponsor similar programs. 

The Quincy committee comprised the following: Very 
Rev. Msgr. Louis Hufker, Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
Cusack, Rev. Frs. A. J. Stengel, Thomas Rust, O.F.M., 
J. Philip Johnson, P. J. Fox, and Cyrinus Schneider, and 
Messrs. Harry Schueting (chairman), Richard Huck, 
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John B. Hanfland, Alfred J. Heinze, William K. Ott, 
Leo E. Kircher, Gerhard J. Sander, Albert F. Kroner, 
James McGee, J. Henry Bueter, Louis Freiburg, George 
Weltin, Anthony Grawe, and Maurice H. Wisman; the 
latter, a member of the original committee, is now in 
the armed forces, stationed in Georgia. 


First 1943 Convention 


VES Central Verein ninety years ago launched a 
“= program which was in fact dedicated to social ac- 
tion. At a time when many, including Catholics, did 
not realize that there was a social problem, when some 
even denied its existence, your organization began to 
pioneer in this timely field of endeavor.” 

Thus did Archbishop Moses E. Kiley address dele- 
gates to the convention of the CV’s Wisconsin Branch, 
assembled in Milwaukee on May 28-30—the first con- 
vention of 1943. The Ordinary of Milwaukee was 
speaking in St. Francis Church after the Pontifical Mass 
he had just celebrated for the delegates. He singled 
out for special comment the activities of the Central 
Bureau and the primary objective of the CV, viz., the 
spiritual perfection of its members. 

The convention was unusual in many respects: it was 
begun earlier, on Friday evening, concluding Sunday 
afternoon; it changed the name of the organization from 
the Central Verein to the Catholic League of Wiscon- 
sin; and it was an intensive convention. 

Following the executive dinner and officers’ meeting 
on Friday evening, the group gathered as a committee 
of the whole to discuss the convention resolutions. 
Statements were adopted pledging loyalty to the Holy 
Father, expressing the hope of an early, just peace, ad- 
monishing credit unions not to disband in wartime, 
enumerating the Central Verein’s achievements, point- 
ing to the value of the Catholic society to the parish and 
to the Church, and setting forth safeguards concerning 
the employment of women in war work. 

Throughout Saturday routine business occupied the 
delegates’ attention. In Memoriam Enrollments in the 
CV were provided for Archbishop Frederick X. Katzer, 
of Milwaukee, Bishop Kilian C. Flasch, of La Crosse, 
and Fr. Jacob P. Van Treeck, of Sheboygan. Ten new 
subscriptions to SJR were secured, while the new con- 
stitution, considerably abbreviated, was approved. It 
provides for membership of Catholic mutual benefit 
societies, parish credit unions, Catholic cultural socie- 
ties, holy name societies and similar groups. A treasu- 
ty balance of $1258.01 was reported after receipts dur- 
ing the year of $1708.81 and disbursements of $1956.- 
73. The sum of $300 was voted to defray the expenses 
of nine delegates elected to attend the Springfield con- 
vention. President Joseph Holzhauer in his annual 
message discussed many organizational matters, includ- 
ing the publication of the League’s new Digest, bi- 
monthly periodical sent to all members, the youth move- 
ment and the CB expansion fund. Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, 
representing the Central Bureau, reported on the. insti- 
tution at the afternoon meeting. In the evening a so- 
cial hour was conducted. 

The spiritual director, Fr. John J. Grasser, preached 
the sermon of the Pontifical Mass, on the text, “Hold 
fast to that which thou hast, that no man take thy 
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crown.” The music of the mass was directed by Pro- 
fessor J. J. Meyer, who recently noted his golden jubi- 
lee as organist of St, Francis Parish. 

Principal speakers at the civic meeting in the after- 
noon were Judge Roland J. Steinle, who listed certain 
contributions of distinguished Catholics through the 
ages; and Mr. Lutz, who discoursed on ‘Social Trends 
in America and the Catholic Viewpoint.” 

Three members, Mr. Benedict Gottsacker, Sheboygan, 
Mr. William Tenbruck, Milwaukee, and Mr. John Blied, 
Madison, were presented with honor rolls in recognition 
of outstanding service to the organization. 

Officers elected for the coming term include Mr. 
Holzhauer, renamed president, and Mr. Gottsacker, 
first vice-president; Max Nack, convention chairman, 
second vice-president; Oscar Dorn, Menasha, recording 
secretary; Frank Seitz, Racine, treasurer; and August 
Springob, Milwaukee, corresponding and financial 
secretary. 


Abbreviated, Successful Convention 


lees year in reporting on the annual convention of 
the CV of Connecticut, the officers singled out for 
special comment the spirit and enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates. This note is again apparent in the accounts that 
have reached us of the 56th annual convention of the 
Branch, conducted jointly with the women’s association 
in Hartford on June 6th. 

The official welcome of Sacred Heart Parish was ex- 
tended to the delegates by the pastor, Fr. Joseph A. 
Otto, at the opening session. Branch president Charles 
J. Frey and Mrs. Gertrude S. Wollschlager thereupon 
read their annual messages, setting forth the accomplish- 
ments of the past year and the hopes for the next. Na- 
tional presidents William H. Siefen, whose home is in 
New Haven, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of New York 
City, both addressed this meeting, devoting particular at- 
tention to the presentation of the CV-NCWU plaque at 
Arlington National Cemetery on May 23rd. 

Solemn high mass was celebrated by Fr. Otto after 
this session, the sermon being preached by Fr. Myron 
Miller. In the afternoon the men assembled in the 
parish auditorium for a business meeting, the principal 
speaker at which was Mr. Siefen. 

Five resolutions were adopted by the delegates, pledg- 
ing loyalty to the Holy Father and to Most Rev. Maurice 
F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, urging support of 
the St. Thomas Burse for seminarians of the Diocese, 
co-operating with the USO, the purchase of war bonds, 
and the youth movement. 

Mr. Frey was re-elected president for the coming 
year, to be assisted by John Hintz, Wallingford, vice- 
president; Edward F. Lemke, Meriden, secretary; and 
John Neville, Meriden, treasurer. 


A total of 417 young men and women, members of 
the Cath. Life Insurance Union of Texas, are now in 
the armed service of the the country. This report was 
received from President Ben Schwegmann who likewise 
advises that three of this number have thus far made the 
supreme sacrifice of laying down their lives for their 
country. 
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St. Boniface Day 


ELEBRATIONS in honor of St. Boniface were 
fewer in number this year than customary. Reports 
of two such events have reached us, those of the St. 
Louis and Philadelphia sections. 
The St. Louis commemoration was held in St. Boni- 
face Parish on June 7th. At the church service the spir- 
itual director, Fr. Joseph F. Lubeley, preached on the 
life of the saint. A business meeting followed. The 
Philadelphia celebration, sponsored by the Volksverein, 
took place in the federation’s hall on June 13th. bis 
Austin Redmond, C.Ss.R., of St. Boniface Parish, spoke 
on ‘The Life and Work of St. Boniface.” 


Regional Conferences 


Ay Eas CV societies are planning to con- 
duct a series of regional conferences to take the 
place of the annual convention whose cancellation was 
announced some weeks ago. In conjunction with the 
women’s section and the Cath. Aid. Association, officers 
of the CV Branch hope to sponsor at least five meetings 
of this kind, to be held on successive Sundays, beginning 
possibly in September or October. Chief purpose of the 
conferences will be the clarification of the societies’ 
functions and obligations in time of war. 

Five strategic centers have been suggested by Presi- 
dent Michael Ettel and his committee as scenes of the 
assemblies: St. Paul-Minneapolis, New Ulm, Winona, 
St. Cloud and Perham. 

An official printed announcement and invitation for 
the convention of the CV of New York, to be held over 
Labor Day, was addressed to member societies on As- 
cension Thursday by President Richard F. Hemmerlein. 
The answer to the question, “shall we hold a conven- 
tion?’’, he writes, is to be found in the message ad- 
dressed to the world by Pope Pius XII last Christmas: 
“The call of the moment is not lamentation but action; 
not lamentation over what has been, but reconstruction 
of what is to arise and must arise for the good of society. 
It is for the best and most distinguished members of the 
Christian family, filled with the enthusiasm of Crusaders, 
to unite in a spirit of truth, justice and love to the cause. 
God wills it!” 

Officers of the Branch completed plans for the con- 
vention at a special meeting held in Elmira on June Gth. 

Our Lady of Sorrows Parish, St. Louis, will be host 
to the 51st annual convention of the CU of Missouri, 
it 1s announced in the “Call to the Annual Conven- 
tion.” The assembly will take place on September 19- 
21. Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. S. A. Stolte is pastor. The 
motto of the convention is taken from the prayer of 
Pope Pius XII: ““O Mother of Mercy, obtain peace for 
us from God, and above all, procure for us those graces 
which prepare, establish and assure peace.” 

President Joseph B. Engelmeyer of the CU of Illinois 
has announced the program for the golden jubilee con- 
vention of the Branch, to be conducted during the time 
of the national assembly in Springfield. An executive 
board meeting is scheduled for Friday evening, August 
20th, with pontifical Mass and business sessions being 
arranged for the following day. The convention will 
close in the afternoon with a joint meeting. 
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St. James Parish, Seguin, will be host to the annual 
convention of the Cath. State League and CWU of 
Texas on August 10-11, together with the assembly of 
the Cath. Life Insurance Union of Texas. Plans for the 
event were made at a special meeting on June 21st, at- 
tended by representatives of the three groups. 


On the District Front 


le was fortunate that after a lapse of some fifteen years 
the Clinton County, Ill., District League should be 
able to conduct one of its meetings in St. Cecilia’s Par- 
ish, Bartelso. As customary, the program consisted of a 
business session, a religious service and a mass meeting. 
Routine business was transacted at the opening session, 
including approval of a campaign of opposition against 
the local exhibition of a certain motion picture. Fr. 
Bernard Kunkel officiated at the holy hour service, for 
peace and for members of the armed forces. 

Principal speaker at the mass assembly was Mrs. James 
Shannon, of St. Louis, discussing ‘Parish Sodalities.” 
Mr. Ferd Foppe gave a detailed report of the 1942 con- 
vention of the CV, emphasizing the importance of the 
resolutions adopted. Fr. Bernard Hilgenberg, spiritual 
director, addressed both the business session and the 
mass meeting. 


Three remarkable meetings of district federations of 
the Cath. State League and the CWU of Texas were 
conducted in June and July. The first, a joint assem- 
bly of the Southwest and Western District Leagues, 
took place in San Antonio on June 13th, the second 
was conducted in Muenster on June 15th, while the 
third was held in Hallettsville on July 4th. Most Rev. 
Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, honored 
the participants in the first event by delivering the prin- 
cipal address at the mass meeting. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Schnetzer, pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish and spiritual director of the women’s State 
Branch, celebrated Mass for the delegates, the sermon 
being preached by Fr. Albert Schreiber, O.S.B., on 
“Confirmation and Catholic Action.” Following the 
business meeting Archbishop Lucey, Brother Lawrence 
Gonner, S.M., and Mr. Felix G. Stehling addressed the 
mass meeting. Archbishop Lucey discoursed upon 
“Victory of the Spirit,’ Brother Gonner on “Christian 
Principles of Post-War Reconstruction,” and Mr. Stehl- 
ing on ‘The Individual Catholic’s Contribution to the 

“War Effort.” Other addresses were made by officials 
of both organizations and of the Cath. Life Insurance 
Union of Texas. 

The Muenster assembly, with Fr. Thomas Buergler, 
O.S.B., the pastor, acting as host, was featured by the 
delegates’ attendance at the first solemn Mass of Fr. 
Paul Hoedebeck, O.S.B., a son of the local parish, 
Sacred Heart; Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., 
Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark., preached 
the sermon. Addresses were presented by Fr. Paul Char- 
cut, of Pilot Point, on the rights of the people as 
against the impersonal State; Rt. Rev. Abbot Edward 
Burgert, O.S.B., of Windthorst, on problems arising 
out of the war; State Branch Secretary Walter Albrecht 
on the services of Catholics to the war effort; Brother 

“Gonner, who repeated his address on post-war recon- 
“struction; and CWU President Mrs. Ben Schwegmann. 
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The Hallettsville meeting, attended by some four 
hundred men and women, had Very Rev. Dean F. O. 
Beck, of Victoria, as its chief speaker. Fr. Beck dis- 
cussed the interest of the Church in preserving the in- 
dividual’s rights. Mrs. Schwegmann considered the prob- 
lem of married women working in industry while Mr. 
Stehling continued his discussion on the part Catholics 
are playing in furthering the war effort of our coun- 
try. The president of the Cath. Life Insurance Union, 
Mr. Ben Schwegmann, reviewed that organization’s 
history, Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., professor of 
sociology at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, ana- 
lyzed the birth rate in the area. The final speaker, the 
pastor and host, Fr. Alois Morkovsky, explained the 
difference between true liberty and unbridled license. 
Solemn Benediction concluded the day’s program, after 
which dinner was served to the delegates in the parish 
hall. Mr. Joseph A. Grahman was re-elected president 
of the League at the business meeting. 


Over thirty years ago, to be exact in 1909, on the 
eve of the Newark convention, the late Mr. Joseph Frey 
announced: ‘The Lechathal-Verband is sending a train 
load of people who will participate in tomorrow’s pa- 
rade and the mass meeting. It is one of our most ac- 
tive organizations on which we can depend for will- 
ing co-operation.” 

This was said a long while ago, but what was said 
fits the organization today as it did in 1909. Through- 
out the decades the Lehigh Valley Federation has con- 
tinued its quarterly meetings, and they are always well 
attended. In addition, the organization has at all times 
faithfully co-operated with the endeavors of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch, the CV, and the NCWU since the 
Women’s Branch was first established in the Lehigh 
Valley. 

Not a few branches of the CV have evidently put 
back of them the thought of contributing to the Expan- 
sion Fund; not so the Lehigh Valley Federation. The 
treasurer reported to the recent quarterly meeting, con- 
ducted at Bethlehem, there was available some money 
for the purpose referred to, and since then a check for 
$195 has been received by the Bureau. This makes a 
total of $655 contributed to the fund by this group. 

The same meeting voted to contribute $50 toward the 
Emergency Fund, and $25 toward defraying the ex- 
pense of producing a souvenir volume to be published 
on the occasion of the approaching golden jubilee of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the CV. 

Although the meeting was held on a Sunday, no less 
than six priests, representing various parishes in the 
Valley, participated in the event. Fr. John P. N. Fries 
addressed the mass meeting in German and Fr. Joseph 
May in English. He emphasized particularly the need 
of reading and discussing the free leaflets and pamphlets 
published by the Central Bureau. 


A “Special Service for Peace and Open Forum in 
Furtherance of Catholic Social Action and the Catholic 
Youth Movement’? was sponsored by the Central So- 
ciety and the CWU of New Jersey in Union City on 
Memorial Day. The pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, scene 
of the ceremonies, Fr. Frederick J. Harrer, C.P., directed 
the peace devotions in the church, following which the 
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participants gathered in the hall for the public meet- 
ing. Fr. Harry J. Wolff, member of the faculty of 
the Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City, the 
principal speaker, discussed the burning problem of 
“Youth and Crime.” Fr. Paul Huber, O.S.B., spiritual 
director of the women’s section, presided as chairman. 
The meeting was in the nature of a regional assembly 
as representatives from various parts of the State were 
present. 


Each year the Rochester, N. Y., Federation commemo- 
rates the issuance of Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo 
anno at its May meeting. The celebration, conducted 
this year on the 16th, had Fr. Louis Bauman, C.Ss.R., 
for its principal speaker. He urged his audience to con- 
sider the latter encyclical in its relation to all the other 
encyclicals written by Pope Pius XI. 

The Federation registered its opposition to the draft- 
ing of men and women for war industry and to the pro- 
posed equal rights amendment, and expressed support 
of the plan to send food to the starving children of 
Europe and support of reciprocal trade agreements. 
Guests of the Federation were members of the women’s 
section, represented on the speakers’ program by Miss 
Laura K. Schilling, president of the CWU of New 
York. 


Plans to establish a study club among members of the 
Allegheny County Section of the CV of Pennsylvania 
were announced by the spiritual director, Fr. Paul Lack- 
ner, at the federation’s quarterly meeting conducted June 
20th in Carnegie. Among the afternoon’s speakers was 
Mr. John Eibeck, honorary president of the CV, who 
related the happenings incident to the presentation of 
the plaque by the CV and NCWU in the trophy room 
at Arlington National Cemetery. The delegates elected 
two representatives to attend the Pennsylvania Branch 
convention. The financial report for the second quarter 
of the year disclosed receipts of $122.94 and expendi- 
tures of $25.80. 


Appointments 


HE spiritual director of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 

Union, Fr. Anthony T. Strauss, V.F., of St. Charles, 
Mo., was elevated to the rank of Private Chamberlain 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, according to an an- 
nouncement by the St. Louis Archdiocesan Chancery of- 
fice on June 4th. 

Msgr. Strauss, who is a member of the CV Commit- 
tee on Social Action, has been pastor of St. Peter’s Par- 
ish, St. Charles, for several years. He became spiritual 
director of the NCWU in 1938 following the death of 
Fr. Albert Mayer. 
of the CV since his youth. 


Fr. Gregory Wooler, O.F.M., spiritual director of the 
CWU of California since its inception in 1937, has been 
chosen Provincial of the Santa Barbara Province of the 
Franciscan Order. Fr. Gregory, until now pastor of St. 
Francis Parish in Sacramento, has attended several con- 
ventions of the CV and NCWU, the latest that in 1949 
in New Ulm, Minn. 

In the name of both organizations Social Justice Re- 
view congratulates the new Provincial. 


Msgr. Strauss has been a member - 
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Particularly since coming to Andale, Kan., Fr. Joseph 
Klug has become better acquainted with and interested 
in the work of the Kansas Branch and the CV generally. 
Hence it was that members of the Branch as well as 
his parishioners rejoice at his recent appointment by the 
Holy Father as a Domestic Prelate with the title Right 
Reverend Monsignor. 

A reception was tendered Msgr. Klug on June 20th 
by his fellow townsmen. He has been pastor of St. 
Joseph’s in Andale for three years, having served pre- 
viously in the western part of the State for 23 years. 


Appointment of Fr. Anthony Rothlauf, former spir- 
itual director of the New York City section of the CV, 
to the pastorate of St. Joseph’s Parish, Yorkville, has 
been announced. Fr. Rothlauf, long associated with our 
organization, succeeds the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gallus 
Bruder. 

Former president of the CU of Missouri, Mr. E. V. P. 
Schneiderhahn, of St. Louis, has been made a Knight of 
St. Gregory by Pope Pius XII, it was announced recent- 
ly by Archbishop John J. Glennon. 

The son of the late Mr. Maximilian Schneiderhahn, 
noted sculptor of St. Louis, Mr. Schneiderhahn, an at- 
torney, has helped promote several charitable endeavors. 
In former years he addressed a number of CV Branch 
conventions as well as the national convention held 
in Dubuque in 1907. 


Jubilees 


Ofer understandably the Central Verein is proud 
of those of its affiliates which, though situated far 
from other units, have still seen their way clear to carry 
on their share of the larger work. 

A noteworthy example is the St. Boniface Society 
of Pueblo, Colo., which observed its golden jubilee 
on June 6th. A loyal member society of the CV for 
many years, it is the only affiliate of our organization 
in the State of Colorado. The esteem in which it is 
held locally is borne out by the fact that the Bishop 
of Pueblo, Most Rev. Joseph C. Willging, celebrated 
the jubilee Mass in Sacred Heart Cathedral. More- 
over, the Chancellor of the Diocese, Fr. John Kelley, 
thought enough of the organization and the celebra- 
tion to send clippings of the event together with a let- 
ter of information to the Central Bureau. 

Following the Mass, at which the members received 
Holy Communion in a body, Bishop Willging, Fr. 
Kelley and President Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., ad- 
dressed the Communion Breakfast. A social program 
was conducted at a local park in the afternoon. 

St. Boniface Society has had a colorful career. In its 
early years the regular meetings were held in a broom 
factory. The members have long been interested in 
works of Catholic Action, and have assisted mission- 
aries in many parts of the world. The organization pays 
a sick benefit of $5 per week for 13 weeks, and a death 
benefit of $150 in addition to providing 25 Masses for 
a deceased member. Recently the society purchased a 
$1000 war savings bond. Bishop Willging is honorary 
president. Mr. Schaukowitch, marshal of the CV and a 
regular attendant at national conventions for several 
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years, has seen the membership grow to 50 during his 


tenure as president. Ten younger members are now in 
the armed fotces. 


The Moderator of the CV’s California Branch, Ft. 
Lawrence Mutter, O.F.M., pastor of St. Boniface Par- 
ish, San Francisco, and vice-provincial of the western 
(Santa Barbara) province of the Franciscans, observed 
his silver sacerdotal jubilee on June 27th. 

The ceremonies included solemn Mass celebrated by 
Fr. Lawrence, with Very Rev. Augustine Hobrecht, O. 
F.M., provincial, preaching the sermon. All officers of 
the Mass visited the jubilarian’s mother in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; she was too ill to attend the services. 

Fr. Lawrence, host to the 1939 national convention 
of the CV and NCWU, was educated in California, but 
completed his theology in Cleveland; he was ordained 
in St. Louis on July 1, 1918. He immediately returned 
to the west coast where he served in Washington and 
various communities in California. After several years 
he was sent to the Catholic University to pursue his 
study of moral theology and canon law. 


The assistant spiritual director of the California 
Branch, Fr. Michael Egan, O.F.M., has also observed 
the silver jubilee of his ordination. Fr. Michael is pas- 
tor of St. Anthony’s Parish, San Francisco, whose men’s 
society is affiliated with the CV of California. The cele- 
bration, conducted July 11th, included solemn high 
Mass sung by the jubilarian, a sermon by Fr. Juniper 
Doolin, O.F.M., Benediction in the evening and a re- 
ception attended by the largest audience ever to assem- 
ble in St. Anthony’s auditorium. 


Spiritual director of the CV of Pennsylvania from 
1935 until 1939, and long a friend of both the CV and 
the NCWU, Fr. Edwin P. Fussenegger observed the 
silver jubilee of his ordination in June. He is pastor of 
St. Basil’s Parish, Pittsburgh. 

The jubilarian was host to a convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch while pastor at Beaver Falls. He has 
attended numerous State and national conventions of 
our organizations. 


On the occasion of his silver sacerdotal jubilee Fr. 
William Schaefers, of Wichita, Kans., received word 
that he had been created a domestic prelate by Pope Pius 
XII, with the title Right Reverend Monsignor. 

Msgr. Schaefers has been editor of the diocesan news- 
paper, now the Advance-Register, for 16 years. He is 
likewise diocesan director of hospitals, Some ninety 
priests were present for the jubilee services, conducted 
in Wichita in June. 


At the time of the diamond jubilee of Fr. Charles 
H. Krekenberg, of Quincy, IIl., the Diocese of Spring- 
field issued a commemorative souvenir, containing the 
program of the celebration, conducted May 20th, a short 
biography of the jubilarian and greetings of Bishop 
James A. Griffin and several priests of the Diocese. 

“Your work is a record of usefulness,” Bishop Griffin 
wrote, ‘of unselfishness and achievement carried out 
with only the highest motives in view...” Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. A. Tarrent, P. A. Vicat-General, remarked 
that “our language is lacking in sufficiency to meet the 
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requirements for the kind of a tribute that fits Fr. Kre- 
kenberg on the occasion of his diamond jubilee.” Very 
Rev. Msgr. Louis Hufker, Quincy, asserted: “Your work 
was not superficial tinsel and veneer... Your work 
was the work of grace—the work of God.” Fr. Charles 
W. Oppenheim, Raymond, commented: “Sixty years of 
labor in God’s vineyard is a long time . . . that happi- 
ness is given to Fr. Krekenberg and added to this is the 
knowledge that these years were well spent.” 


N ecrolog y 


Qe a few weeks after he had been privileged to 
celebrate the golden jubilee of his ordination, Fr. 
Michael G. Helmbacher, of Oran, Mo., died on June 
1st. The deceased, 75 years old, had been ill less than 
a week with pneumonia. On April 28th Fr. Helm- 
bacher had directed the golden jubilee observance of the 
founding of the Guardian Angel Parish—of which he 
had been pastor for 46 years—at the same time par- 
ticipating in his own sacerdotal anniversary. 

Fr. Helmbacher was laid to rest in the beautiful ceme- 
tery which he had laid out on the parish grounds. The 
requiem Mass was celebrated by Fr. (now Msgr.) H. 
F. Schuermann, of Cape Girardeau, with Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles L. van Tourenhout, of Ste. Genevieve, preaching 
the sermon. 

The deceased was ordained in Belleville, Ill., by 
Bishop Janssen on January 29, 1893. At first assigned 
to St. Boniface Parish, St. Louis, he was transferred 
after two years to Bloomsdale, Mo., and two years later 
was named pastor of Guardian Angel Parish, Oran. 


Miscellany 


BBHer of Springfield, Ill, and host to the 1943 
convention of the CV, Most Rev. James A. Griffin 
was the featured speaker at the fifth biennial convention 
of the Natl. Laywomen’s Retreat League, conducted in 
St. Louis on July 3-5. 

During the course of his remarks Bishop Griffin 
pleaded for the creation of a new party “to lead the 
people out of darkness and from the slavery into which 
sin and folly have plunged humanity.” What the world 
needs now, His Excellency continued, and will need un- 
til the end of time, “is a new party. I have called this 
patty ‘God's party.’ ” 

Very Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Franz Mueller, of St. Paul, Minn., were other 
speakers at the conference. 


The sermon preached by Most Rev. William T. Mc- 
Carty, C.Ss.R., Military Delegate, at the fifth annual 
solemn memorial Mass celebrated May 23rd in the 
amphitheater at Arlington National Cemetery, was in- 
serted in the Congressional Record by the Hon. Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., of Maryland. Congressman D’Ales- 
andro included the sermon as part of the extension of 
his remarks in the House of Representatives on 
May 27th. 

Reference was made by Bishop McCarty to the pres- 
entation of the plaque by the CV and NCWU as fol- 
lows: “It is in this spirit of praise and of prayer that 
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the various Catholic societies are placing wreaths upon 
this tomb today, that the Knights of Columbus and the 
Catholic War Veterans have placed tablets here, and 
that today the Catholic Central Verein of America and 
the National Catholic Women’s Union are placing a 
plaque here.” 


One of the important recommendations of the last 
national convention had to do with preparing to help 
members of the armed forces to make a spiritual retreat 
upon their discharge, whether now or at the end of the 
wat. 

At the Connecticut Branch convention held in Hart- 
ford on June 6th the Waterbury association reported it 
has acted upon the idea. A fund is being collected, out 
of which sufficient money to defray the expenses of a 
two-weeks retreat will be made available to every mem- 
ber of the parish upon his or her discharge from ser- 
vice. The retreats will be made at an established house 
for retreatants. 


Both the Hudson County Branch, N. J., of the CV, 
and the Holy Family Benevolent Society of Union City, 
N. J., take up hat collections at their meetings. As a 
result, we recently received $16.42 from the Branch and 
$10.08 from the Society referred to as intended for 
mission and other purposes. 

For a generation which has accustomed itself to think 
in millions of dollars, the hat collection may have no 
appeal. But the potency of the widow’s mite has not 
been diminished, and works depending on the efforts 
of the charitable still hold out the promise of success 
which may be denied those that have a glorious begin- 
ning in the munificence of men who endow them with 
ill-gotten wealth. 


Somewhat later than usual but none the less wel- 
come, the proceedings of the 1942 convention of the 
CV and CWU of New York have now come from the 
press and copies are available to member societies and 
delegates to the assembly, conducted over Labor Day in 
Buffalo. 

The 93-page book features a number of insertions, 
notably the list of associate members of both branches 
and the names of the members of the various affiliated 
units now serving with the armed forces. Special in- 
terest attaches also to the resolutions of the convention, 
devoted primarily to wartime subjects and questions. 
Outstanding among these are the resolutions on men 
and women and the war, peace, wartime legislation, 
post-war reconstruction, education, the social question, 
and parish credit unions. The statement on post-war 
reconstruction advocates the recognition of the principles 
enunciated in the papal encyclicals as fundamental to 
the establishment of a sound post-war order. 


At the death of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Schaffeld, of 
Cleveland, reported in the June issue of S/R, many long 
forgotten facts of his life were brought to public atten- 
tion. 

For instance it was disclosed that while still a student 
at Canisius College in Buffalo, Msgr. Schaffeld had col- 
laborated in the translation of Guggenberger’s Church 
History from the original German into English. 
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Several years ago the Kolping Society of New York 
made plans to establish a summer home and toward that 
end purchased an estate near Greenwich, Conn. After 
long preparations the home was opened on May 30th 
with special services. 

Devotions to the Queen of Peace were directed by Fr. 
Joseph Assmuth, S.J., director of the Society, Fr. Alex- 
ander C. Wollschlager, pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, 
Greenwich, and Fr. James P. Cunningham. 


Three officers of the NCWU have recently issued 
messages to affiliated units of that organization. The 
spiritual director, Very Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, and 
the president, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, have addressed a 
joint message to the societies calling attention to the 
need of bending every effort to achieve a just and en- 
during peace, to the increased needs of missionaries, the 
value of The Bulletin, organ of the NCWU, and the 
desirability of compiling accurate records pertaining to 
the members’ participation in varying kinds of war 
work. 

The second vice-president, Miss Marion Horn, in 
charge of the youth movement, in her communication 
discusses the significance of the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and the means to check it. Reference to the 
concern of the NCWU with the young is made in a 
separate letter by Fr. Strauss incorporated with Miss 
Horn’s message. 


“We now have about 105 catechumens, who are be- 
ing instructed individually.” Thus writes one of the 
Maryknoll Sisters from the Internment Camp for Japa- 
nese at Manzanar, California. Adding: ‘Tomorrow 
night we have a few more baptisms. I am sure the 
converts here in this carmp are being made possible by 
the many prayers that are being said for us.” 

The hymn cards published by the Bureau, which have 
been used in all parts of the country and by the most 
varied groups are to be put to use also at Manzanar. 
The Sister writes in this regard: 

“Some time ago you sent us samples of the song 
cards. Are they obtainable now? We would like 
about 75 of each.” 


For the purpose of preparing a paper on a particular 
feature of current affairs, a St. Louis priest made use of 
the CB Registry, an extensive collection of newspaper 
and magazine clippings, leaflets, etc. In his letter to 
us, acknowledging the service our collection had ren- 
dered, he states: 


“If you never do another thing but keep up that ex- 
cellent set of files, God knows you will be rendering a 
service to the Church which is both unique and indis- 
pensable, and the existence of the Bureau would be 
justified for that reason alone, not to mention many 
otherse « 


Awarding of the Seton Medal to Fr. Paul Huber, O. 


_S.B., spiritual director of the CWU of New Jersey, has 


been announced. Fr. Paul, pastor of St. Benedict’s Par- 
ish, Newark, received the medal “‘for extraordinary ser- 
vices.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


DIE NUETZLICHKEITSMORAL 
DES MODERNEN STAATES. 
(Schluss) 


ER Staat, der unbegrenzte Handlungsfrei- 
heit beansprucht, der also die Gottesherr- 


- schaft verneint und ausschliesslich den Forderun- 


gen geschichtlicher Anspriiche und zeitbedingter 
Interessen huldigt, kann auch nicht an das Ge- 
wissen seiner Untergebenen appellieren, wenn es 
sich um die Erfiillung seiner Gesetze und Anord- 
nungen handelt. 

Im Gewissen kann der Mensch nur durch Gott 
gebunden werden. Es bleibt dem Nitzlichkeits- 
staat lediglich die Anwendung dusserer Gewalt. 
Zum Opferbringen aber gehdrt innere Kraft. 
Dem ausseren Druck des Zwanges wird der Bur- 
ger bei Gelegenheit mit dusserem Gegendruck 
antworten. Eine Revolution wird die andere ab- 
lésen. Der Friede und die Eintracht in der staat- 
lichen Gemeinschaft ist solange nicht mdglich, 
als die politische Selbstherrlichkeit zur Gottes- 
herrschaft in Widerspruch tritt. 

2. Der Staat, der sich als das Hochste betrach- 
tet, muss folgerichtig das Privatwohl dem Ge- 
meinwohl opfern, das Privatrecht im Offentlichen 
Recht aufgehen lassen. Damit aber wird das 
Fundament untergraben, auf dem der Staat ruht. 

Mensch und Familie sind durch ihre Natur vor 
dem Staate. Es liegt also im selbsteigenen Inter- 
esse des Staates, dass er das Gewissen, das Recht 
und die Freiheit dés Einzelnen, der Familie ehre 
und schutze. Sonst vernichtet der Staat im blin- 
den Eifer sich selber. 

In der Geschichte des Staatsrechtes kann man 
beobachten, wie das Niitzlichkeitsprinzip von 
Jahrhundert zu Jahrhundert konsequent weiter 
ausgebildet wurde. Namentlich seitdem Machi- 
avelli, Hobbes und Spinoza, die drei Vater des 
modernen, absolut autonomen Staates, das Niitz- 
lichkeitsprinzip fiir das politische Leben in An- 
spruch genommen haben. Der Beginn und der 
Aufschwung der heutigen materiellen Kultur un- 
ter der Aegide des Staates brachte es mit sich, 
dass auch die Einzelnen, zunachst die Starken, das 
Niitzlichkeitsprinzip zur Anwendung brachten. 
Und da die Anschauung immer allgemeiner wur- 
de, dass nur die Niutlichkeitswerte rechte 
Werte seien, darf es nicht wunder nehmen, wenn 


| - schliesslich auch die Schwachen sich darauf be- 


riefen. 


Die erschiitternden Klagen des Heiligen Vaters 
gegen den selbstherrlichen Staat kénnen erst im 
Lichte der Geschichte voll und ganz gewiirdigt 
werden. In dem Masse, als die Selbstherrlichkeit 
des Staates wuchs, wurde die Kirche an der Er- 
fiillung ihrer Aufgabe gehemmt. 
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Der absolute Staat und die interna- 
tionale Not der Volker. 


Die falsche Auffassung von der schrankenlosen 
Autoritat des Staates ist aber nicht nur fiir das 
innere Leben der Nation verderblich, sondern 
schadet auch den Beziehungen der Volker unter- 
einander. 


I. Die schrankenlose Autoritat des Staates 
zerstort die ubernationale Gemeinschaft. 


Die Menschheit ist naturgemass auf eine grosse 
Menschheitsgemeinschaft hingeordnet, deren Ziel 
das Wohl aller Volker ist. Sie ist nicht méglich 
ohne innere, tibergreifende Bindung aller Volker. 
Der absolute Staat aber muss eine solche grund- 
satzlich ablehnen. 


2. Er entzicht dem Volkerrecht die Grund- 
lage und seine Bedeutung. 

Die sinnvolle internationale Bindung, das inter- 
nationale Recht, ist in der menschlichen Natur 
verwurzelt. Dem allmachtigen Staate aber fehlt 
der Sinn fiir jede Art naturrechtlicher Bindung. 
Sie muss ihm fehlen, solange er alles ausschliess- 
lich vom Standort des eigenen Nutzens bewertet. 


3. Der absolut autonome Staat fihrt zur 
Verletzung fremder Rechte. 


Unmittelbar  einleuchtende _ naturrechtliche 
Grundsatze des Volkerlebens, wie: Du sollst das 
Recht auf Freiheit und Unabhangigkeit jedes Staa- - 
tes achten / Du darfst das Recht einer Nation 
auf kulturelle Entwicklungsméglichkeiten nicht 
antasten / Du sollst die eingegangenen volker- 
rechtlichen Vertrage treu einhalten usw. kann der 
autonome Staat, weil ohne Gewissen, nicht gelten 
lassen. Wenn das Selbstinteresse es verlangt, 
schreitet er tiber die erwahnten Grundsatze hin- 
weg. Er droht mit Gewalt, er greift zur Gewalt, 
besonders den kleinen, ohnmachtigen Staaten ge- 
gentiber, obgleich Differenzen oder Ungerechtig- 
keiten durch Vereinbarung hatten beseitigt wer- 
den konnen. 
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4. Der autonome Staat erschwert jedes Ver- 
stehen und das friedliche Zusammenle- 
ben der Nationen. 


Die moralische Vorbedingung fiir jedes fried- 
liche Zusammenleben der Volker und gewisset- 
massen die Seele aller Rechtsbeziehungen zwt- 
schen den Voélkern ist das gegenseitige Vertrauen. 
Staaten aber, die nur ihren eigenen Nutzen ken- 
nen, kénnen kein rechtes Vertrauen zu einander 
haben. Das wahre Vertrauen wachst auf dem 
Boden des Honestum. Die Selbstsucht aber hat 
gerade solange Vertrauen zum andern, als er ihm 
nutzlich ist. 

Wir stehen vor einem grauenvollen Abgrund. 
Die gekennzeichneten Irrtiimer haben uns an die- 
sen Abgrund gefiihrt. Der autonome Staat steht 
mit seiner Nitzlichkeitsmoral ratlos da. Der Fort- 
schrittsglaube, der mit dem Utilitarismus stets ver- 
bunden war, liegt als Trugbild am Boden. 

Uns bleibt nichts anderes ubrig, als klar und 
mutig die Ursachen der gegenwartigen Verwit- 
rung ins Auge zu fassen. Wir miissen uns dazu 
bekehren, d. h. grundsdtzlich werden, sich nicht 
mehr im bisherigen Umfange dem Zeitgeiste an- 
passen. Wir miissen im Urteil und im Leben der 
Zeit gegeniiber selbstandig werden. Besonders 
wenn wir in die Zukunft schauen. Aus der Un- 
ordnung der Gegenwart muss doch eine neue Ord- 
nung, ein Friede hervorgehen. Mit den Waffen 
allein lasst sich dieser Friede nicht schmieden. 
Von innen und von oben wird den Voélkern Ret- 
tung kommen. Mit dem Naturrecht muss auch 
das durch die Offenbarung zu uns sprechende 
Gottesrecht sich verbinden. Dann wird der neue 
Friede ein Gottesfriede werden. Auch eine ge- 
rechtere Verteilung der wirtschaftlichen Giter, 
die Gott dem Menschen zu seinem Unterhalt und 
Fortschritt gegeben hat, wird sich wie von selbst 
ergeben, wenn der Wiederaufbau der menschli- 
chen Gesellschaft ,,von Christus als dem einzigen 
Fundament ausgeht, im Geiste der Gerechtigkeit 
geleitet und im Geiste der Liebe vollendet wird.” 


Es kam ein Bruder zu einem Einsiedler. Als 
et Urlaub von ihm nahm und gehen wollte, sprach 
er: ,,Vater, vergib mir, dass ich dich in deiner Ge- 
wohnheit und Regel gestért habe.” Da antwor- 
tete der Einsiedler: ,,Meine Regel ist die, dass ich 
dich freundlich empfange, dir Gastung anbiete 
und dich darnach freundlich von mir schicke.” 


Zoepfl, Mittelalterliche Caritaslegenden. 
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Der Geist des Central -Vereins. 


Te Jahre nach Griindung unseres Central- 
Vereins, im Jahre 1855, hielten die Katholi- 
ken des deutschsprachigen Teils der Schweiz 
zu Beckenried die Griindungsversammlung des 
Schweizerischen Piusvereins ab, und zwar am 21. 
Juli, 1857. Bei dieser Gelegenheit nun legte Graf 
Theodor Scherer-Boccard folgende Grundsatze 
dar, die man getrost auf unsern CV anzuwenden 
vermag: 

1. Arbeiten wir an unserem Werke mit einem 
Gottvertrauen, wie wenn Gott allein und mit et- 
nem Fleisse, wie wenn wir einzig dasselbe fordern 
mussten. 

2. Schliessen wir uns immer fester an den Hl. 
Vater und an unsere Bischéfe an; diejenigen, die 
mit dem Mittelpunkte der Kirche vereinigt sind, 
sind auch einig mit und unter sich. 

49. Haben wir den Mut unter allen Umstan- 
den uns als treue Katholiken zu bekennen und zu 
handeln, aber vergessen wir dabei nie, dass wir 
mit jenen, welche mit uns im Glauben nicht einig 
sind, wenigstens in der christlichen Liebe verei- 
nigt sein sollen. 

»4. Erwarten wir Katholiken das Heil der Kir- 
che weder von dieser noch von jener Regierungs- 
form, weder vom Schutze noch vom Trutze des 
Staates, sondern von uns selbst. Daher soll die 
Politik des Piusvereins einfach darin bestehen, kei- 
ne Politik zu treiben, sondern fiir die Kirche, wie 
fiir jederman, nur die Freiheit zu verlangen, 
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‘Gutes zu tun und Boses zu vermeiden’. 


Am 8. Mai hielt die Pennsylvania German Folk- 
lore Society ihre Jahresversammlung zu Philadel- 
phia ab, und zwar in den Raumen der Carl Schurz 
Foundation. Zur Eréffmung wurde die Hymne 
,,America” gesungen, und zwar in der von Hrn. 
John Birmelin verfassten Uebertragung in die 
pennsylvanisch-deutsche Mundart. Wir fiigen den 
letzten Vers des Gedichtes bei: 

Unsrer Voreldre Gott, 
Fiehr uns in yedre Not, 
An deinre Hand! 
So lang mir dir gedrei, 
Bleibt des Land gross un frei; 
Du sollscht uns Keenich sei, 
Schutz unserm Land. 


Es sagte Jemand von einer Stadt: Ihre Bewoh- 
ner waren deshalb reich, weil sie wie Arme lebten. 


Moser. 
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In Behalf of the Youth Movement 


UPPORT of the Youth Movement of the CV has 

been derived chiefly through the contributions of 
individuals and member societies. Each year the general 
secretary supervises the conduct of a drive in behalf of 
the Youth Promotion Fund, used for the operation of 
the movement. The response to this year’s appeal has 
been somewhat less than in former years. Since last fall, 
when the letter of petition was addressed by Secretary 
Albert A. Dobie to affiliated Organizations, 233 gifts 
have been received, amounting to $381.85. While the 
majority of contributors donated the dollar asked, not a 
few gave much more, up to $25 in fact. 

As in the case of both the Peter’s Pence offerings and 


- the number of units paying for their official copy of 


S/R, Minnesota is first, with 46 and $71.10, followed by 
Missouri, with 22 and $61.70. Pennsylvania is third, 
with 39 and $48, while California is fourth, although 
with only four gifts, amounting to $35.75. The com- 


4 plete summary of the offerings follows: 


Arkansas: Br. No. 652, CK of A, Ft. Smith, $1; Br. 
No. 994, CK of A, Conway, $1; St. Joseph Society, Ft. 
Smith, $1; Br. No. 79, CK of A, Little Rock, $1; Br. 
No. 1124, CK of A, Scranton, 50c; St. Joseph Society, 
Little Rock, $1; St. Joseph’s Verein, Morrilton, $1. 
Total: 7, $6.50. : 

California: St. Joseph’s Unt. Verein, San Francisco, 


$18.75; Kolping Society, San Francisco, $20; St. Boni- 


face Beney. Society, San Jose, $1; St. Francis Benev. 
Society, Oakland, $1. Total: 4, $35.75. 

Connecticut: Charles J. Frey, Waterbury, $2; St. 
Peter’s Society, New Britain, $1; St. Joseph Benev. So- 
ciety, Bridgeport, $1; St. Mary’s Cath. Club, Meriden, 
$1; St. Boniface Society, Meriden, $1; St. Francis So- 
ciety, Wallingford, $1; Melchior Halbing, Hamden, $2; 
St. Boniface Society, New Haven, $12. Total: 8, $21. 

Illinois: Br: No. 2, WCU, Springfield, $1; St. Eliza- 
beth -H. N. Society, E. St. Louis, $1; Ct. No. 61, COF, 
Wilmette, $1; Br. No. 21, WCU, Joliet, $1; St. Henry’s 
HN. Society, E. St. Louis, $1; St. Martin’s H. N. So- 


ciety, Chicago, $1; Br. No. 61, WCU, Chicago, $1; St. 


Joseph Br. No. 20, WCU, Ottawa, $1; St. Benedict’s H. 
N. Society, Chicago, $1; St. Mary’s H. N. Society, Quin- 
ey, $1; Frank X. Mangold, Chicago, $2; Ct. No. 359, 
COF, Chicago, $1; St. Joseph Men’s Society, Becke- 
meyer, $1; Home Council No. 1, CK & L of I, Belleville, 
$1; Br. No. 74, WCU, Chicago, $1; Br. No. 14, WCU, 


Peet, Wows, ot; Ct. No. 528, COF, Chicago, $1; St.' 


Joseph Society, Carlyle, $1; Br. No. 134, WCU, Lincoln, 
$1; St. Francis Society, Ottawa, $1; Br. No. 142, WCU, 
Aurora, $1; St. Augustine Benev. Society, Chicago, $1; 
Ct. No. 245, COF, Elgin, $1. Total: 23, $24. 

Indiana: St. Celestine Society, Celestine, $4; St. 
Peter’s H. N. Society, Ft. Wayne, $1; St. Joseph Aid 
Society, St. Meinrad, $1; St. Boniface Men’s Society, 
Lafayette, $1; St. Henry Benev. Society, Evansville, $1; 


E> St Stephen Society, So. Bend, $1; St. Francis Aid So- 


ciety, Indianapolis, $1. Total: 7, $10. 

Kansas: John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, $2; St. Joseph 
Men’s Sodality, Marienthal, $1; St. Joseph Society, An- 
dale, $1; Sacred Heart Benev. Society, Colwich, $1. 


~ Total: 4, $d. 


hi oaks Sica 


Richmond, $1; Ss. Peter and Clemens Society, 


Minnesota: Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, $20; 
St. Jacobus Society, Minneapolis, $1; St. Anthony 
Benev. Society, Watkins, $1; St. Joseph Unt. Verein, 
New Ulm, $1; Cath. City Federation, St. Paul, $25 St. 


- Francis de Sales Society, St. Paul, $3; St. Lawrence 


Benev. Society, Faribault, $1; tsi Joseph Beney. Soci- 
ety, Minneapolis, $1; St. Joseph Society, Sleepy Hye, 
$1; St. Wendelin Society, Minneapolis, $1; St. Peter 
Society, St. Peter, $1; St. Michael’s: Society, Madison, 
$1; St. Boniface Benev. Society, Minneapolis, $1; St. 


Lucas Society, Hampton, $1; St. Joseph Men’s Society, 
L St. Paul, 
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oily St: Joseph Society, St. Michael, $1; St. Kilian Soci- 
ety, Wilmont, $1; St. Michael’s Society, Morgan, $1; 
St. Joseph Society of St. George, New Ulm, $3.10; St. 
John Society, New Prague, $1; St. John Society, Sha- 
kopee, $1; St. Thomas Society, Clements, $1; St. Jo- 
seph Society, Fairfax, $1; St. Francis Society, Jordan, 
Gai She Joseph G.R.C.B. Society, Eden Valley, $1; St. 
Joseph Society, Winona, $1; St. Joseph Society, Sauk 
Center, $1; Ss. Peter and Paul Society, Loretto, $1; 
St. Joseph Society, Bird Island, $1; St. Anthony So- 
ciety, New Ulm, $1; St. Mathias Society, Albertville, 
$1; St. Joseph Verein, St. Cloud, $1; St. John’s Society, 
Lucan, $1; St. Joseph Society of St. Joseph’s, Jordan, 
$1; St. Boniface Aid Society, St. Boniface, $1; St. An- 
thony Benev. Society, St. Paul, $1; St. Joseph Society, 
Meire Grove, $1; St. Leo Society, St. Paul, $1; Ss. Peter 
and Paul Society, Belle Plaine, $1; St. Joseph Society, 
Wadena, $1; St. Anthony Beney. Society, Delano, $1; 
St. Francis Society, Victoria, $1; St. Joseph Society, 
Sauk Center, $3; St. Bernardinus Society, Cologne, $1; 
St. Leo Society, St. Leo, $1. Total: 46, $71.10. 

Missouri: District League, St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, $25; Mrs. Wm. F. Rohman, St. Louis, $1; St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1; St. Jo- 
seph’s Men’s Sodality, St. Louis, $1; St. Anthony’s 
Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1; St. Joseph Men’s Sodali- 
ty; sb. Louis; $i. Br. No. 407, CKof Ay St. Louis, $1 
St. Augustine Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1; St. Joseph 
Benev. Society, Kansas City, $1; Immaculate Concep- 
tion Y. M. Sodality, Old Monroe, $1; St. Peter’s Benev. 
Society, Jefferson City, $1; Holy Cross Benev. Society, 
St. Louis, $1; St. Martin’s Benev. Society, St. Louis, 
$12.70; Perpetual Help Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1; 
St. Joseph Society, Union, $1; Br. No. 552, CK of A, 
St. Louis, $1; Married Men’s Sodality, St. Louis, $1; 
Br. No. 91, WCU, St. Louis, $1; St. Joseph School 
Ass’n, Cape Girardeau, $1; District League, NCWU, 
St. Charles, $5; St. Aloysius Benev. Society, St. Louis, 
$1; St. Boniface Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1. Total: 
22 Soke TO: 

New Jersey: St. Benedict-Joseph K. U. Verein, 
Maplewood, $1; Hudson County Branch, Union City, 
$1; St. Joseph Sick Benefit Society, Newark, $1; St. 
Nicholas Society, Egg Harbor City, $1; Holy Family 
Lyceum, Union City, $1; St. Leo Benefit Society, New- 
ark, $1; St. Michael Sick Benefit Society, Elizabeth, $10; 
St. Boniface Benefit Society, Union, $1. Total: 8, $17. 

New York: Holy Trinity Society, Syracuse, $1; Kolp- 
ing Society, Brooklyn, $1; St. Aloysius Y. M. Society, 
Utica, $1; Comm. No. 197, K of StJ, Rochester, $1; 
St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, $1; St. Joseph 
Benev. Society of St. Benedict’s, Brooklyn, $1; Holy 
Name Society, Cold Water, $1; Fr. Nicot Council No. 
258, CBL, New York, $1; Kolping Society, Rochester, 
$1; Local Branch, Brooklyn, $1; St. John’s Benev. So- 
ciety, Rochester, $1; Liberty Council, CBL, New York, 
$1; St. John’s Y. M. Benev. Society, New York, $1; 
Kolping Society, New York, $1; Holy Family Holy 
Name Society, Rochester, $1; St. George Benev. So- 
ciety, Rochester, $1; Local Branch, Buffalo, $1; Comm. 
No. 292, K of StJ, Buffalo, $1; St. Joseph Benev. So- 
ciety of St. Michael’s, Brooklyn, $1; Local Branch, 
Schenectady, $1; Local Branch, Syracuse, $1; St. Boni- 
face Society, Syracuse, $1; Comm. No. 40, K of StJ, 
Rochester, $1; Kolping Society, Buffalo, $1; Holy Name 
Society, Syracuse, $1; St. Laurentius Y. M. Benev. So- 
ciety, New York, $1; Comm. No. 438, K of StJ, Roches- 
ter, $1; Cath. Male Chorus, Brooklyn, $1; Mr. & Mrs. 
Philip Kunkel, New York, $5; St. Anthony Benev. So- 
ciety, Rochester, $1. Total: 30, $34. 

North Dakota: Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Fargo, 
$10: St. Joseph Society, Sykeston, $1; St. Anthony 
Society, St. Anthony, $1; Kath. Manner Verein, Rich- 
ardton, $1; Ss. Peter and Paul Verein, Karlsruhe, $1. 
Total: 5, $14. ». ; 

Pennsylvania: Volksverein, Philadelphia, $5; Mrs. C. 
V. Atkins, Upper Darby, $1; St. Marv’s Church, St. 
Mary’s, $4; Br. No. 186, CK of StG, Pottsville, Sire 
No. 235, CK of StG, Pittsburgh, $1; Br. No. 11, CK of 
StG, Pittsburgh, $1; Br. No. 39, CK of StG, Pittsburgh, 
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$2; John Eibeck, Avalon, $2; St. Albertus Cath. Beney. 
Society, Philadelphia, $1; Br. No. 288, CK of StG, 
Northampton, $1; St. Bonaventura Beney. Society, Phil- 
adelphia, $1; Aloysius Hall Ass’n, Philadelphia, $1; 
Br. No. 19, CK of StG, Pittsburgh, $1; Br. No. 279, 
CK of StG, Philadelphia, $1; Br. No. 42, CK of StG, 
Honesdale, $1; Br. No. 2, CK of StG, Pittsburgh, $2; 
St. Alphonsus Benev. Society, Philadelphia, $1; Sr. 
Holy Name Society, Coplay, $1; St. Henry’s R. C. Be- 
nev. Society, Philadelphia, $1; St. Francis Society, Al- 
lentown, $1; Br. No. 10, CK of StG, No. Braddock, $1; 
Holy Family Sick and Benev. Society, Nazareth, $1; 
Br. No. 173, CK of StG, Sunbury, $1; St. Joseph’s Par- 
ish, Easton, $1; Br. No. 350, CK of StG, Coplay, $1; 
St. Aloysius Y. M. Society, Allentown, $1; Br. No. 12, 
CK. of StG, Carnegie, $1; Br. INo. 199, CK of StG, 
Clearfield, $1; Holy Name Society, Nazareth, $1; St. 
Bernard’s R. C. B. Society, Bethlehem, $1; Cath. Kolp- 
ing Society, Philadelphia, $1; Allegheny County Sec- 
tion, Pittsburgh, $1; St. Michael’s Society, Fryburg, $1; 
Br. No. 72, CK of StG, Bethlehem, $1; Br. No. 48, CK 
of StG, Latrobe, $1; St. Joseph Aid Society, Easton, 
$1; Br. No. 78, CK of St G, Allentown, $1; St. Peter’s 
Jr. H. N. Society, Coplay, $1. Total: 39, $48. 

Texas: St. Joseph Society of High Hill, Schulenberg, 
$1; St. Joseph Society, Schulehburg, $1; St. Joseph So- 
ciety, Hallettsville, $1; St. Joseph Society, Rowena, $1; 
Ss. Peter and Paul Society, New Braunfels, $1; St. 
Peter’s Society, Lindsay, $1; St. Louis Society, Castro- 
ville, $1; St. Joseph Society, Nada, $1.30; St. Joseph 
Society, Windthorst, $1. Total: 9, $9.30. 

Washington: George Gress, Richland, 50c. 
leoOe: 

Wisconsin: St. Hubert Sick Benefit Society, Marsh- 
field, $1; St. Laurence Sick Benefit Society, Milwaukee, 
$1; St. Peter’s Society, Beaver Dam, $1; St. Bonaven- 
ture Benev. Society, Milwaukee, $1; Cath. Men’s Ass’n, 
Racine, $1; St. Joseph Mutual Aid Society, Stevens 
Point, $1; St. Anthony Benev. Society, Milwaukee, $1; 
St. Michael’s Benev. Society, Kenosha, $1; St. Peter 
Claver Aid Society, Sheboygan, $1; St. Michael’s So- 
ciety, Madison, $1; St. Boniface Society, Birnamwood, 
$1; St. Joseph Beney. Society, Milwaukee, $1; St. An- 
drew Society, Stratford, $1; St. Peter’s Benev. Society, 
Milwaukee, $1; St. Joseph Society, Fond Du Lac, $1; 
St. Michael’s Beney. Society, Milwaukee, $5; St. Boni- 
face Society, Sheboygan, $1; St. Michael’s Aid Society, 
Kewaskum, $1; St. Joseph-Sick Beney. Society, Chil- 
ton, $1; Holy Trinity Sick Benefit Society, La Crosse, 
oi. Lotall) 20, $24. 


Total: 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $4,648.54; St. Joseph’s Soc. of 
Farming, Minn., $2.50; St. Bernard’s Ladies’ Council, 
St. Paul, Minn., $1; CCV of A, Hudson County Branch, 
N. J., $5; St. Albertus Society, Philadelphia, Pa., $5; 
Rey. F. J. Remler, C.M., Mo., $6; NCWU of California, 
Sis Br.2 C.ck,. of St. (Georges Pittsburchy Pa. oie 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis, Mo., $1; Mr. 
C. F. Thoma, Ill., $1; St. Boniface Society, New Haven, 
Conn., $5; Anton Doerrer, Conn., $1; Rev. J. G. Her- 
man, Kansas, $1.65; Chaplain’s Fund, Camp Crowder, 
Mo., $3; Rev. E. P. Crane, Ark., $4.50; St. Ferdinand’s 
Rectory, St. Ferdinand, Ind., $8; St. Joseph’s Men’s So- 
dality, Mariah Hill, Ind., $5; St. Aloysius Y. M. S., Ma- 
riah Hill, Ind., $5; Aug. Springob, Wis., $1; Total 
to June 30, 1943, incl., $4,706.19. 

Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported, $187.97; Monastery of St. Clare, 

Omaha, Nebr., $1; St. Eustachius Benev. Soc., Burling- 


ton, Wis., $10; John Jantz, Mich., $2.50; sundry minor 
item, .88c; Total to June 30, 1948, incl., $202.35. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CA THO, 1C ©C Biiia 


and 


Institutional Proper vies 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $6,764.39; St. Boniface Beney. 
Society, St. Louis, Mo., a/c “In Memoriam” of Dr. E. 
Preuss, $5; Life Membership, Hon. Wm. G. Bruce, Kk. 
S.G., Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Catholic League of Wis- 
consin, for “In Memoriam,’ Most Rev. Frederick X. 
Katzer, Milwaukee, $100; for “In Memoriam,” Most 
Rev. Kilian C. Flash, Wis., $100; for “In Memoriam,” 
Rey. Jacob P. Van Treeck, Wis., $100; Lechathal Ver- 
band, Penna. Branch, CCV of A, $195; Total to June 
30, 1948, incl., $7,864.89. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $8,706.08; from children attend- 
ing, $589.20; Surplus Marketing Administration, $87.39; 
Interest Income, $43.85; United Charities of St. Louis, 
Inc., $471.56; Total to June 30, 1943, incl., $9,898.08. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $6,911.41; Wm. H. Moos, Pa., 
$1; CCV of A, Hudson Co. Br., N. J., $15; Rev. Geo. 
Hildner, Mo., $20; Christ Tanata,Calif., $20; Monastery 
of St. Clare, Omaha, Nebr., $17; Mrs. C. Schmidt, N. 
Y., $100; CWU of New York, $10; Society for the 
Prop. of Faith, New York, $20; St. Eustachius Benev. 
Soc., Burlington, Wis., $10; F. H. Schwaller, Wis., $2; 
CCV of A, New York, $4; Mrs. D. Costello, Ill., $2; 
Mrs. J. Traenkle, New York, $5; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, 
Mo., $418; Sr. M. Angela, So. Dak., $2; Interest May 
1, 1943, $15.66; Mrs. E. M. Baker, Kansas, $2; St. James 
Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; N. N., St. Louis, Mo., 
$38; N.-N., New York, $5; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, $5; J. B. Leber, N. J., $3; F. W. Prendergast, Mo., 
$10; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $20; Total to June 30, 
1948, incl., $7,646.07. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $577.71; CWU of N. Y., $50; 


Miss Mary Voss, Mo., $1; Total to June 30, 1943, incl., 
$628.71. 
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